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JUDGE JEFFREYS'S HOUSE IN DUKE STREET. 
(See 2™ S. iv. 142; 7% 8, ii, 275, 391, 451.) 

At the beginning of last June bills were 
on the houses numbered 7 and 9, Delahay Street 
(formerly 27 and 25, Duke Street), announcing a 
sale of furniture that was to take place on the 
premises, which were described on the bills as 

once the property of the renowned Judge Jeffreys.” 
Subsequently, about the beginning of October, the 
buildings got into the hands of ‘* housebreakers ” 
of the non-criminal class, when most papers pub- 
lished the news that Lord Chancellor Jeffreys’s 
house was being demolished. One paper, the Daily 
Telegraph, devoted a long, leader to the subject, 
the conclusion arrived at by its author being that 
the house in question was not that of Jeffreys, 
that we did not know where his house really stood, 
and that it really did not matter where it stood. 
The subject having excited my curiosity, I first 
turned to Walcott’s ‘Westminster,’ wherein the 
following statement is made :— 

“The house once inhabited by the ‘infamous judge,’ 
Sir George Jeffreys......is easily distinguished......by a 
flight of stone steps, which King James II. permitted 
the cruel favourite to make into the Park for his special 
accommodation: they terminated above in a small 
court, on three sides of which stands the once cost! 
h The present Duke Street Chapel was the north 
wing in which Judge Jeffreys heard causes,” 


This was published in 1849. The italics are mine. 


Then we have Mr. Walford’s authority for the 
statement, in the fourth volume of Cassell’s ‘ Old 
and New London,’ that the house once inhabited 
by Jeffreys ‘‘has been demolished during sub- 
sequent improvements.” There is no reference to 
Walcott, though the passage quoted above from 
that writer's ‘ Westminster’ is mutatis mutandis 
repeated (on p. 29) almost word for word, and the 
publishers, for reasons best known to themselves, 
do not print a date anywhere to give the reader 
some clue as to the date of the book. Then again, 
on turning to p. 36, one is greatly surprised to 
find an engraving of ‘‘ Judge Jeffreys’s House in 
Duke Street,” from a sketch made (in 1853) by T. 
H(osmer) Shepherd (in the Crace Collection), 
showing small portions of the old chapel and the 
south wing, both demolished since, and in the 
centre the identical house that was pulled down 
only last year. Hence the information supplied 
by Messrs, Cassell’s book is somewhat confusing 
for more reasons than one, As neither of the two 
modern historians of Westminster could enlighten 
me, nothing remained but to commence ab ovo, 
and investigate the matter myself. 

All the old maps published before the reign of 
William and Mary show St. James’s Park bounded 
on the east by a wall, the ground between the 
park wall and King Street being occupied by a 
more or less irregular conglomeration of gardens, 
detached houses, and houses clustered round courts 
and alleys in the most haphazard fashion. Duke 
Street, it appears, was not formed till about the 
reign of James II., when, among others, Moses 
Pitt, the bookseller of London and Oxford, turned 
speculative builder, and built several houses in 

ing Street and Duke Street, one of which he sub- 
sequently let to Judge Jeffreys. The whole trans- 
action between them was published in 1691, by 
Pitt, in a book under the title ‘The Cry of the 
Oppressed.’ A perfect copy of this book is in the 
British Museum, and a long extract an im- 
perfect copy was printed in ‘N. & Q.’ at the first 
reference. 

Between the park wall and the back yardens of 
the houses on the west side of Duke Street there 
was a long, narrow strip of ground, about which 
there is a good deal of ixformation to be found in 
the Treasury Papers, According to Pitt, it was 
twenty-five feet wide and near seven hundred long 
(to the best of his memory) ; but Sir William Har- 
bord, their Majesties’ Surveyor-General, measured 
it and found it to be thirty feet wide and five 
hundred and seventy feet long. Such strips, we 
are told, formed, in Sir William’s opinion, “ a free- 
bord of right belonging to all the royal parks,” 
that is to say, so much vacant ground without the 
wall as was necessary for erecting scaffolds, and 
bringing and laying materials for building or re- 
pairing the wall, formed and | of the 
royal park, This was, no doubt, correct generally 
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speaking ; in the present instance, however, the 
strip was probably the dry bed of the “ Long 
Ditch,” shown on some old plans of St. James’s 
Park. The “freeboard” was continually encroached 
upon without asking the Crown’s leave. The strip 
at the rear of Duke Street has also had many 
owners and occupiers in its time, and would have 
had more if all those who coveted its possession 
at one time or another had been successful in 
their applications to the king. 

The earliest information we have about it is 
that one Jolley, an old servant of Charles I., had 
an equitable interest in it by virtue of a grant 
received from the Duke of Albemarle, as ranger of 
St. James’s Park, which interest Charles II. 

rchased from Jolley for 260/. in favour of John 
Webb, the keeper of his fowls in the park. Webb 
was put in possession of the land in 1663, and con- 
tinued therein till 1690, though several applications 
were made to the the 

rty. The t included the ground on whi 

Webb's and the aviary, both situated 
at the northern end of the strip, and also the house 
at its southern extremity occupied by William 
Storey, another keeper and feeder of the king’s 
birds and beasts in the park, There was a 

into the park on the north side of Webb’s house, 
which with the aviary and Webb’s house occupied 
seventy-one feet out of the five hundred and seventy 
of the strip. Two yards south of Webb’s house, 
of an aggregate length of a few inches over fifty 
feet, were used by his wife, Aderana, ‘‘to breed 
and nurse young and weak fowl in.” To this plot 
of ground there was no access except through 
Webb's house. The rest of the strip was “en- 
joyed by the owners and ssors” of the houses 
in Duke Street, whose ‘‘ back front,” as Pitt calls 
it, was towards the park, for which enjoyment they 
paid an acknowledgment first to Webb, who 
claimed the custody of the land “in right of his 
office,” and subsequently to Moses Pitt (also called 
Mr. Pitts, “the builder,” and Mr. Pitch in the 
official documents), to whom Webb let is pa 


(To be continued.) 


IN MEMORIAM LORD TENNYSON, 


The Atheneum, in its yearly retrospect of Eng- 
lish literature, pays a noble tribute to the memory 
of our dear departed Laureate, The passage is, I 
think, worthy of preservation in the columns of 
‘N. & Q’:— 

“The year that has just closed will hold a sorrowful 

re-eminence in the annals of our country’s literature as 
| re witnessed the disappearance of one, the magnitude 
of whose fame is best realized by the contemplation of 
the blank he leaves behind—‘ the length of the sword by 
the empty sheath.’ Browning had followed Rossetti 
and Matthew Arnold into the unknown, but so long as 
the Laureate remained on earth, the lovers of English 


poetry might sl secure, We could, indeed, scarcely 
think of England without Tennyson any more than 
without Queen Victoria herself, the achievements of 
whose reign he had so splendidly commemorated. Now, 
however, the great mountain that overtopped all lesser 
heights, and towered aloft in lonely grandeur, is with- 
drawn into the shades of a night that has no ending, 
and will never again flush crimson at the approach of 
dawn. This is no place to deal at length with the rich 
outcome of an unexampled poetic career, or to adjust 
with critical nicety the paltry less or more of praise or 
blame ; we can but bow our heade reverently before such 
a manifestation of genias, and thank the powers above 
for permitting it to have been made to us in all its 
divine completeness.” — Atheneum, No, 3402, pp. 19, 20. 
The idea of the withdrawing of a mountain into 

the shades of night, is, I think, scarcely correct 
imagery, but we grasp unmistakably the sense, 
and so can palliate what is perhaps amiss. Have 
we fully estimated the significance of our loss, the 
aching void which his absence displays? He has 
been mourned for as few public men have been 
mourned for ; the symbolic cypress which in fancy 
we see laid on his tomb glistens with the dew of a 
nation’s tears ; the love, the reverence, the adora- 
tion, “ this side of idolatry,” have been expressed 
in sorrowing verse, in impassioned prose, in broken 
exclamation ; the aversion, or perhaps inability, to 
fill the office which he so uniquely adorned are 
all indicative of this deep palpitating sense of 
national disaster; but the blinding grief has 
dimmed our vision to the most appalling aspect of 
his demise. We have suffered much in the loss of 
a Poet Laureate without a peer; in the removal of 
the high priest and prophet of his age, for these 
offices were as surely his as they were those of 
Moses and Isaiah ; but in his death Britain loses 
the literary kingship of the world. Cosmopolitan as 
are the influences and fame of Tolstoi, of Ibsen, of 
Zola, they could not come into competition with 
Tennyson, insomuch as a great poet, by an acknow- 
ledged law of literary precedence, ranks before a 
great prose writer. Goethe, Victor Hugo, Tenny- 
son, respectively dominated over the literature of 
the century. It is only when we reach this a 
of survey that a sense of gaping ineffectual ieee 
seizes us—the empty throne—the gone potentate— 
the lost supremacy. The aspiring soul, of whatever 
country, seeking the oracle for the highest and 
most harmonious expression of human thought, 
hungry for the partial interpretation of the mys- 
teries which the great singer of his age gives forth ; 
eager to catch the words of inspiration from the 
high priest of Nature, turned to England and 
listened to the strong but sweet-toned speech of the 
poet of Haslemere. Now that his attrahent pre- 
sence is withdrawn we should be indeed disconsolate 
did we not remember that :— 

He is made one with Nature. There is heard 

His voice in all her music, from the moan 

Of thunder to the song of night's sweet bird ; 

He is a presence to be felt and known 

In darkness and in light, from herb and stone ; 
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Spreading itself where’er that Power may move 
hich has withdrawn his being to its own, 
Which wields the world with never-wearied love, 
Sustains it from beneath, and kindles it above. 
Even this note of Pantheistic ubiquitousness 

is not absolutely satisfying. In the funeral poetry, 
in the obituary notices which his passing hence 
has inspired, the idea of a personal immortality 
has somehow floated uppermost. This, in an age of 
Didymus agnosticism, is to be wondered at ; though, 
indeed, elegiac poetry in the nineteenth century 
has concerned itself almost solely with that everlast- 
ing query, “If a man die shall he live again ?” 
Shelley in ‘ Adonais,’ Matthew Arnold in ‘ Thyrsis,’ 
Lord Tennyson in ‘In Memoriam,’ may be cited 
as examples. I think it is Southey who said 
that one of the joys of heaven would be com- 
munion with Shakespeare; so Mr. Theodore 
Watts, in his exquisitely beautiful sonnet sequence, 
* What the silent Voices said,’ asserts, in all love 
to the dear friend whom death had deprived the 
world of, “ We twain shall meet on some bright 


shore.” The thought that disturbs is not the fear| p.4 


ef a promiscuous absorption by nature of the 
spiritual essence, it is a dread that perhaps his 

tic unworthiness would separate him in “that 

istant Aidenn” from the friend whom he loved so 

well; but comfort comes :— 

And spirit-voices spake from aisle and nave : 

“To follow him be true, be pure, be brave : 

Thou needest not his lyre,” the voices said. 

Surely there is something sacred in the death of 
a great poet. Shelley, whose reasonings on this 
question of immortality carried him to blunt nega- 
tion, when apprized of the death of Keats, in that 
beautiful poem ‘ Adonais’ (to my mind the greatest 
elegy that was ever penned), forgets his Sadducean 
conclusions, and expresses ideas which we find in 
harmony with the highest Christian orthodoxy; 
while in the colophonic verses he fervently longs 
for that immortality which his reason sought to 
deny. Thus poetry builds up what logic seeks to 
overthrow. On the warrant of deep, undefined, 
intuitive promptings the poet asseverates certain 
ings ; we can chime with him when he states : 
The soul of Tennyson, like a star, 
Beacons from the abode where the Eternal are, 


W. A. Henperson. 
Dublin. 


A SEVENTEENTH CENTURY COMMONPLACE 
BOOK. 

I have made the following extracts from a MS. 
commonplace book which came into my hands 
some time ago, and which, from internal evidence, 
appears to have been “compiled by J. L. for the 
use of C. L. his only Son, Anno 1669.” The book 
consists of a miscellaneous collection of epigrams, 
riddles, and so forth, together with historical and 
other information, and two letters, by way of 


introduction, from the aforesaid J. L. to his son 
C. L. From the historical portion of the work I 
extract the following :— 


“ In the reign of K, Stephen lived John de temporibus 
who is said to have lived 361 years. He was one of the 
guard of Charlemagne.” 

“In the reign of K. H. 2" There was a fish taken in a 
net, w® resembled a man in all parts, but could not 
speak. Was kept at Oxford 6 months and more, went to 
Church—shewed no adoracion. But at length, not being 
well lookt after, stole to y* Sea and was never Seen more. 

“In Hy 3rd’s time There were 5 Suns in the firmament 
Seen at one time, after w" followed a Great Dearth, 2000 
were Starved in London for want of food,” 


The rate at which the hero of the following 
episode travelled would have been rendered easier 
of calculation if the locality of St. George’s Church 
had been more exactly specified :— 


“ Bernard Calvert of Andover rid from St. George’s 
Church to Dover, from thence passed to Callis ina Barge, 
returned again ,to y* Same Church in 17 hours, Setting 
out at 3 in y* morn and returning at 8 in y* evening,” 


Of the epitaphs the following on acertain Brown 
cock seems the most ingenious :— 


Within this Bed of Dust here sleeps a brother, 
Who grieving in one head, joyd in another 

That he exchanged for this, and now on high, 
Advanced by that bead, lives never more to dye, 
Earth made him red, water made him Brown, 
Blood made him white, this colour won the crown. 
He lived so just with men that his name had 

No more than one small Syllable of Bad— 

The Cock crows Haleluiah and shall sing 

Endless Hosannas to the Eternal! King— 

Let not young Saints old Devills Mortalls scare, 
Rare fruits soon pluckt, young Saints soon glorious are. 


In a note the compiler informs us that 


“Brown Badcock was my Grandmother’s Brother, whose 
mother was Sister or Daughter of S' Thomas Brown. 
He dyed y* 19 of Octob 1656 of a violent pain in his head 
at 27 years of age, and is buryed under the Communion 
Table in Shebbear* Church.” 

Perhaps some Yorkshire reader of ‘N. & Q. 
may be able to vouch for the accuracy of the fol- 
lowing :— 

“St. Winifred’s needle in Yorkshire. In a close 
vaulted Room under Ground there is a hole, through 
w® Girls are tryd before marriage as to their virginity. 
If they went clear through—a sufficient proof of their 
vertue. But if stuck and not go through clearly Then 
otherwise,” 

“Dr. Mead’s rect. to cure y* bite of a mad dog” 
I give in full in case any one should feel disposed 
to try its efficacy :— 

“ Let the patient be blooded in y* arm 9 or 10 ounces; 
Take of y* herb calld in Latine Lichen Cinereus Terrestris 
—In English Ash-Coloured Ground Liverwort—chewsid, 
dryd & powderd half an ounce ; of black pepper powderd 
2 Drams; Mix these well together and divide y* powder 
into 4 doses; one of which to be taken every morning 
fasting fer 4 mornings successively in half a pint of Cow’s 
milk warm: After these 4 doses are taken, the patient 
must go into y* Cold Bath ora cold spring or river every 
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morning fasting for a month; He must be dipt all over— 
But not stay in (with his head above water) longer than 
half a minute if the water be very cold. After this be 
must go in 3 times a week for a fortnight longer.” 
The time to gather the lichen is, we are told, 
October and November. 

In conclusion, I can only say to my readers, in 
the words of J. L., if this 
“ dish of such fruit as I have pulld......please you in the 
taste as much as they did me in the gathering, I shall 
not doubt of your acceptance, or account my time mis- 


spent herein 
W. D. Ociver. 
under ‘ St. Wilfred’s Needle,’ 8* 8. ii, 228, 313, 393. 


“Tue New Humour” “tHe New 
ticism.”—*‘ Conceive me, if you can,” what these 
may be: tell me in brief how the new humour 
differs from that which has brightened our pil- 
gtimage hitherto, and what there is in fin-de-siécle 
criticism that is novel or peculiar. The re- 
viewers talk of ‘‘the New Humour” as though it 
were in a vein that had only lately been developed ; 
and one is breathless when there is a reference to 
a “ New Criticism ” of which the old scarifiers were 
presumably ignorant. I suppose I ought to know 
all about such things, and that I shall soon be 

d au courant, with contumely, by better- 
informed correspondents of ‘N. & Q.’ Perhaps 
I may be the last person who needs to be in- 
doctrinated in the “ New Humour”; but it is only 
a few months since Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy, 
writing in ‘ Pages Plays’ in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, so expressed himself as to give room to 
think that the attributes of the “‘ New Criticism” 
may be unknown to some others besides myself : 

“A certain body of opinion persists in connecting 
admiration for the Scandinavian drama with adhesion to 
the principles of what is known as the New Criticism. 
The connexion is more apparent than real. To begin 
with, the term New Criticism is very vague and very 
misleading. In its narrowest sense it refers to a certain 
number of young men, not six ali told, who have in 
common the privilege of very decided opinions, and who 
are not supposed to have in common an uncompromising 
adoration for the same gods. In ite wider sense the New 
Criticiem would seem to mean, in the mouths of its 
antagonists, anybody who dislikes anything that is old- 
fashioned, anything that is not of the moment momentary. 
If this definition were in any sense applicable to the 
New Criticism, then the New Criticism would not call 
for five seconds of serious consideration. If it does call 
for consideration at all, if it can in any real sense be said 
to exist, it is because it does, in the person of exch of 
its individual members, strive very earnestly and very 
anxiously after artistic truth and artistic beauty, That a 
New Criticism exists which bas any common principles, 
any common plan of campaign, any common principles 
of judgment, it would be, I imagine, rash to maintain. 
The little bandful of men who are commonly supposed 
to serve under that banner are indeed chiefly remark- 
able for the incompatibility of their views, for their 
almost uncompromising differences of opinion, for their 
deeply sundered theories of artistic salvation.” 


To strive after artistic truth and beauty was, I 


should have thought, no newaspiration for criticism ; 
but it may be a new aspiration for the young men, 
“ not six all told,” who are endeavouring to set their 
world to rights. Let them remember lines which 
the founder of ‘ N. & Q.’ used to cite at the head 
of his note-paper :— 
Truth and Good are one 
And Beauty dwells in them, and they in her 
With like participation. 
Sr, 


‘Becker’ at tHe Lycevum.—In some of the 
newspaper notices of this play it has been remarked 
that the hymn sung at Vespers just before the 
murder of St. Thomas a Beckett was “ Telluris 
ingens conditor.” Now this hymn (which in the 
Breviary reads “‘ Telluris alme conditor”) was, and 
is, the hymn for the weekday on which the arch- 
bishop was killed. But that weekday was then, 
in England, a vacant day (i.¢, no feast being 
celebrated) within the octave of Christmas. 
According to the Breviary rubrics, the hymn 
would have been not that of the feria or week- 
day, but that of Christmas Day, namely, “‘ Jesu ? 
Redemptor omnium.” Now, in England, the day 
is not vacant, being occupied by the feast of 
St. Thomas himself; and while the psalms (in 
accordance with acustom peculiar to the Christmas 
octave) are of the Nativity, the hymn used is that 
for martyrs, “ Deus tuorum militum,” the last verse, 


or doxology, being changed to ‘‘ Jesu Tibi sit gloria _ 


Qui natus es de Virgine,” in honour of the Incar- 
nation. Georce 


St. Andrews, N.B. 


Suacreen.—If my admiration of the old- 
fashioned, prettily-tinted, mosaic-like shagreen were 
not largely shared, bric-d-brac covered therewith 
might not, perhaps, be so eagerly competed for 
when it comes into thesale-room. Shagreen bei 
durable and decorative, why it gradually drop 
out of use early in the century was probably owing 
to the same causes that relegated mezzotints and 
stipple engravings to the attic, whence of late years 
they have found their way down again to the 
drawing-room. 

In this country working in shagreen is now 
principally confined to covering the handles of 
swords, on which the excrescences are left, so that 
a good grip may be obtained. The undressed skins 
of sharks and other fish of the order Seluchia, from 
which shagreen is prepared, are imported in small 
quantities, the finest specimens coming from Japan, 
where shagreen is decoratively used in the arts, 
The preparation of the undressed skin consists in 
softening by long soaking in warm water, and 
cleansing with a scratch-brush. When soft it can 
be cut with a pair of scissors or knife, which will 
readily follow the curves of the projections. The 
intensely hard and ivory-like nodules require 


grinding down until a flat surface is obtained. In 
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recent interesting and not unsuccessful experiments, 
I fastened a skin on to a flat stone, and the surface 
was ground with fine sand and water, an operation 
involving many hours of arm-aching but vicarious 
labour. The old-fashioned dark ‘‘fish skin” (from 
the common dog-fish) I had treated in the same 
manner. 

The green tint of shagreen is due to the action 
of sal ammoniac on copper filings. A file gives a 
smooth edge, and then comes a final polishing. 
Shagreen makes lovely panels for bookbinding. 

Anprew W. Tuer. 

The Leadenhall Press, E.C. 


Rev. Lavrence Srerne (1713-1768).—The 
iage by licence of the ‘‘ Reverend M* Lawrence 
Sterne ” with Mrs. Elizabeth Lumley, “ of Little 
Alice Lane, within the Close of the Cathedral,” is 
recorded in the register of York Minster, under 
date March 30, 1741 (Easter Monday). Elizabeth, 
daughter of the Rev. Robert Lumley, rector of 
Bedale, co. York, by Lydia, widow of Thomas 
Kirke, .» of Cookridge, Yorks, died at An- 
gouléme, about the year 1772, leaving an only 
child Lydia, who married a Mr. de Medalle, and is 
supposed to have perished in the French Revolution 
of 1790. Hipwett. 
17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


Frowrrs on Graves.—In a notice of Mr. 
Baring-Gould’s volume of ‘Strange Survivals’ in 
the Atheneum of Feb. 11 (p. 179), it is stated :— 

“ Are we sure that dressing graves with flowers is 
not, as far as this country is concerned, a modern 
practice, like the Christmas tree, imported from over 
the sea? Flowers were strewed on the highways to 
welcome great people, and we believe also before 
funeral processions, but we do not remember their being 
used as ornaments till our own time.” 

It may not be known where or when the custom 
of placing flowers on graves originated, but the 
reviewer is mistaken in stating that flowers were 
not used for decking graves “till our own time,” 
and must have forgotten his Shakespeare :— 

Sweets to the sweet : Farewell ! 
[Scattering flowers. 

I hop’d thou shouldst have been my Hamlet's wife ; 

I thought thy bride-bed to have deck'd, sweet maid, 

And not t’ have strew’d thy grave. 

* Hamlet,’ V. i, 
W. W. Davies. 
Glenmore, Lisburn, Ireland, 


“Corporat Vioter.”—Apropos-of Lord Bea- 
consfield and the primrose, fue mention Bona- 
parte and the violet. In my possession is a scarce 
and curious contemporary coloured engraving, size 
about eight by six inches, bearing the above head- 
ing, and “published by J. E. Wallis, 42, Skinner 
Street, London, and J. Wallis, junr., Marine 
Library, Sidmouth.” 


It represents a bunch of 


similar kind to those now used by many grocers 

and other tradesmen on their paper wrappers and 

trade cards), under which is the following inter- 

—- inscription, both within an ornamental 
er 


** Buonaparte having on his departure for the Island 


of Elba, promised his Confidential Friends to return in 
the Violet Season, his adherents adopted the above 
simple Flower as a Rallying Signal. ‘Corporal Violet’ 


became their favorite Toast, and each was distinguished 
7 a Gold Ring with a Violet in Enamel, and the motte 
‘ Elie reparaitra au printems!’ (It will appear again ir 
spring.) As soon as it become generally known that he 
had Landed at Frejus, a multitude of the Women of 
Paris were seen with Baskets full of these Flowers, which 
were purchased and worn by His Friends, without ex- 
citing the least suspicion, It was customary on meeting 
any one thus decorated, to ask ‘ Aimez vouz la violette’’ 
(Do you like the Violet ?) when if they answered ‘ Oui’ 
(Yes) it was certain the party was not a confederate. 
But if the reply was ‘Eh bien’ (Well) they recognised 
an adherent, and completed the sentence ‘ Elle reparaitra 
au printems!’ The original Print of which the above is 
a correct Copy, was also published at Paris, with the 
same symbolical meaning; in which may be traced the 
Profiles of Buonaparte and Maria Louisa, watching over 
their Infant Child.” 
VY. 


Jor=Gtory.—In the ‘Promptoriam Parvu- 
lorum ’ there is a notice of “ Ioye, gaudium, gloria,” 
and gloria appears in the long list of Latin 
equivalents of ‘‘Ioy” in the ‘Catholicon Angli- 
cum’; but no example of joy=glory is adduced 
by the editor of either of these vocabularies. 
Neither is this meaning of joy, unknown to Halli- 
well, noticed by Stratmann or his editor. I dis 
covered this meaning while assisting the editor of 
the Surtees Society’s ‘ Life of St. Cuthbert,’ and 
noted in the glossary two examples occurring in the 
text :— 
Shewed of his ioy a visyoun, 
translating “ sux glorise majestatem ostendens ”’; 

And pou refuse all werldes ioy, 
translating “tu gloriam mundi respuis.” Our lay 
forefathers, as I also noted, were taught to say in 
the vernacular the doxology, “Ioye be to the 
fadir,” &c., and one part of the Te Deum, “ Thou 
sittest......in the io3e of the fader.” Robert of 
Brunne uses the word in a similar sense when he 
says (‘ Chronicle,’ ed. Furnivall, 327) that Troius 

made a cite of ioye, 

After his name & calde hit Troye, 
i.¢, “he built a glorious city which he called 
Troy after his own name,” where I correct Dr. 
Farnivall’s punctuation. Examples, too, occur 
in the play of ‘ Mary Magdalene’ in the ‘ Digby 
Mysteries,’ of which the following may suflice 


(p. 91, 1. 967) :— 
stronge gates of brasee ! 
the kyng of Ioy enteryd In per-at. 


Christ is, of course, the King of glory, 
105, Albany Road, Camberwell, SE. 
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notice in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ 
to see if he left a widow and children ; but it is 
silent. The article reminds one of a journey on 
the Metropolitan Railway—you are “ brought up” 
every few minutes with a jerk, by square brackets 
[q-v.]. I should have thought ers might be 
credited with an amount of intelligence sufficient 
to enable them to make cross-references, if they 
want to know anything about the other persons 
mentioned. I wanted none of them, and all 
pleasure of reading the notice is destroyed by such 
constant cross-references. Ratra THomas, 


**Sourn.”—* N. & Q.’ has from time to time 
pilloried many etymological guesses. I have 
come upon one to-day which is startling in its 
absurdity. The late Mr. P. H. Gosse gives it in 
his charming ‘A Year at the Shore.’ It is only 
just to say that the author is careful to let his 
readers know that he does not accept it :— 

“ Twenty bushels of scallops are sometimes taken at 
once, but this is rare, The average produce of the 
Weymouth trawlers is five bushels per week......The 
worthy woman who commands the supply had had the 
trade in her hands for twenty-eight years in 1853; she 
had never heard them called by any other name than 
* squins,’ though she understood they were called scallops 
in some places. ‘Squin’ is by some said to be a cor- 
ruption of ‘ Quin,’ after the actor and epicure of that 
name, who is “ery to have been fond of the deli- 
cate mollusk,” 25. 

Epwarp Peacock. 


Tue Last or THE PLantacsnets.—On Jan. 13 
I followed to his grave in Arno’s Vale Cemetery, 
Bristol, Wrey Chichester Bruton, who died Jan. 9. 
His igree will be found in Burke (‘ Royal 
Families,’ &c., vol. ii. ped. ecxxxi.). It ends thus: 
“ Wrey Chichester Bruton, Esq., of Calcutta, 16th 
in a direct descent from Ed. III., and entitled to 
quarter the Plantagenet.” He told me once that 
one of the many young men to whom he wasa 
friend had rhymed upon him :— 

You may not imagine it, 

But dear old Wrey Bruton ’s a real live Plantagenet. 

Those who knew best this spirit, at once genial 
and saintly, will be the first to acknowledge that 
his descent from a great house was the least of all 
his titles to a place in their memory. nae 


Lerrer or Eowarp, Parnce or Watzs, 1471. 
—The following letter of Edward, Prince of Wales, 
son of Henry VL., is of sufficient interest to be put 
on record, if not already edited. The spelling must 
have been modernized. It refers to the time when 
Henry VI., having been restored in 1470, was 
dethroned by Edward, “‘ Earl of March,” who then 
recovered the throne for himself as Edward IV. 
Queen Margaret landed with an army at Wey- 
mouth. Edward, “Earl of March,” caught her 


Apmrrat Kempenrecpt. —I looked at the 


The brave young prince was either slain in the 
fight or murdered after it was over. my 
was imprisoned in the Tower, and was probably 
murdered as soon as Edward IV. returned to 
London. See Shakspeare, ‘3 Henry VI.,’ Act V. 
8c. V. 

John Daunt marryed Ann daughter of Sir Robert 
Stawel of Stawel Somersetshire. 

This is that John Daunt to whome Prince Edward 
wrote the ensuyng letter when he landed with the Queen 
his Mother at Waymouth which was (as witnesseth 
Stowe) Easterday the xi year of Edward the fourth (1471) 

By the Prince. 

Trusty and wel beloved, wee greete yowe wel acquaint- 
inge yowe that the day wee bee arriued att Waymouth in 
safety, blessed bee oure Lorde. And att owr Landinge, 
wee haue knowledge, that Edward Erle of Marche the 
kings greate Rebell owr Enemy approacheth him in 
armes towards the kings highness whiche Edward wee 
purpose withe Gods grace to encounter in all haste pos- 
sible, Wherefore wee heartily pray yowe and in the 
kings name name [sic] charge yowe that yowe inconty- 
nent after the sighte hereof come to vs wheresoeuer wee 
bee, with all such fellowshyppe as yowe canne make in 
your most defensible Aray, as owre Trust is that you will 
doe, Written att Waymouth aforesayd the xiii day of 
a—, Moreouer wee will that open charge the Bay- 
liffe of Me... Pavton to make all the people there to come 
in theyre best Aray to us in all haste and that the sayd 
Bayly brynge with him the Rent for owr Lady day paste, 
and hee nor the Tenants fayle not, as you intend to haue 
owr fauor, EpWARDE, 
From MS. pedigree of Daunt, in possession of 
Elliot Daunt, Esq., Brigg, Lincolnshire, October, 
1892. J. T. F. 
Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 


Port, anp Toppy.—I am surprised 
that so well-informed a writer as Mr. W. Besant 
should suppose that these beverages are extinct. 
In his very unpleasant story ‘The Demoniac,’ 1890, 
p. 13, he says: “ Punch and toddy are now as 
extinct as saloop and purl.” At many public- 
houses in London and elsewhere the sale of purl is 
announced. Moreover, it would be a very exce 
tional wine-merchant’s list which did not include 
punch, and an invitation to a glass of toddy would 
certainly be quite up to date in many places. 

James Hooper. 
Norwich. 


Curistian Litty.—According to the ‘ Dict. 
Nat. Biog.’ he was present at the battle of Grau 
(?Gran) and the sieges of Neuhausel (sic), Ca- 
schaw (sic), Polack (?), and Buda in the years 1683 
to 1686. I may confidently say that a battle of 
Grau or Gran at that date is totally unknown to 
history. A battle was fought in 1683 at Parkdoy 
(known by this name), on the other side of the 
Danube, opposite Gran; and the Castle of Gran 
was, during the above-mentioned years, taken 
from and retaken by the Turks after short sieges, 
but no battle was fought. “ Polack” is beyond 
recognition ; it may mean a paldnk or stockade in 


and her army at Tewkesbury and defea 
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ings ‘‘ Barbadoes” and “ Barbados.” Why not 
adopt the official spelling of Barbados . — 


“Sprrate.”—In some old account - books of 
the Mercers’ Company certain debts are marked 
‘* sperate,” while others are marked “ desperate,” 
They had hope of the one, but not of the other. 
* Sperate” does not occur in Wright's ‘ Dictionary 
of Obsolete and Provincial English.’ 

R. Hupsow. 
fit is given in ‘ The Century Dictionary ’ as a word in 
old law, but without a quotation. } 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


‘Toe Farrwett’ anp ‘THE 
Festivau.’—Southey, in a letter 
dated May 27, 1824, speaks of a poem called 
* The Shepherd’s Farewell’ as 
“ printed in quarto some five-and-thirt ago [7 ¢., 
det 1789}. Coleridge once had an it. 
I forget the author's name; but when I was first in Lisbon 
[ found out that he was a echoolmaster, and that poor 
Paul Berthon had been one of his pupils.” —See ‘Southey’s 
Life and Correspondence,’ edited by Rev, C. C. Southey, 
vol. i, p, 106, 

Southey cites the poem as the most perfect 
specimen he ever saw of nonsense verses put forth 
seriously as poetry. Of this poem I have failed to 
find any trace; it is neither in the British Museum 
nor the Bodleian. But I have in my possession a 
poem, hardly deserving Southey’s description, 
entitled ‘The Shepherd’s Festival’; it is printed in 

uarto, and is written to celebrate the recovery of 
rge III., and dedicated to Dr. Willis. There 
is no date, but the king’s first illness came to an 
end early in 1789, his recovery being announced in 
February. There is thus what seems a close agree- 
ment in time with the poem mentioned by Southey, 
and the contents, though scarcely nonsensical, are 
very turgid and ridiculous. 
here are in the piece sixty-one four-line stanzas, 
the whole occupying twenty-three pages, one being 
blank. ‘The Shepherd’s Festival’ is also not 
noticed in any book of reference so far as I can 
find, nor is a copy to be seen in the Museum or 
the Bodleian. Can any one give information about 
either of these effusions, if, indeed, they be dis- 
tinct ? J. Power Hicks. 


Wetts.—In Walford’s ‘Old and 
New London’ (pub. cir. 1879), vol. v. p. 245, the 
author, describing Kilburn Priory and wells, says: 
“The well is still to be seen adjoining a cottage 
at a corner of Station [now Belsize] Road......The 
keystone of the arch over the doorway bears the 


date 1714.” Can any one tell me if this old well- 
house is still standing? My searches for it have 
only given me the reputation of a lunatic in the 
neighbourhood. A. O. 


Artnur Onstow (1691-1768), oF 
THE or Commons.—(1.) Where and when 
in September, 1691, was he born? (2.) At what 
school was he educated ? G. F. R. B. 


Srr Trevor Corry.—Can any of your readers 
give me information regarding this personage— 
date about the end of the eighteenth century? I 
should particularly like to ascertain the dates of 
his birth and death, and what dignity is indicated 
by his prefix of “Sir.” Was he any relative of 
Trevor Corry, Esq., of Newry, co. Down, who 
died in 1838? J. 


‘History or BY JOHN 
Nicnots.—In vol. iv. part ii. p. 669 et seqg., is an 
account of Hinckley in which Nichols quotes fre- 
quently from the MSS. of John Ward, of Hinckley 
and from the Staveley MSS. 

I ask, (1) Where are now the Ward and the 
Staveley MSS.? Also, (2) Where are now the 
MSS. the property of John Nichols, upon which 
he wrote his account of Hinckley ? 

©. Mason. 
29, Emperor’s Gate, S.W. 


Bayan Tonstatt.—Can anybody give me 
information as to the whereabouts of the will 
of Bryan Tunstall, of Thurland Castle, Lanca- 
shire, who went with the best of them to Flodden, 
but, alas! came not back? Whitaker quotes the 
document in his ‘ Richmondshire,’ but, with his 
usual inaccuracy, omits to give any reference. 
Chester, Lichfield, York, have, I believe, been 
drawn blank. Frep. W. Joy, M.A., F.S.A. 

Bentham Rectory, Lancaster. 


Dicrionary.—Can any of your readers oblige 
me with the title of any dictionary which supplies 
the correct division of compound words, not the 
phonetic, which is given in most dictionaries ? 
English or English-foreign will answer my pur 
Name of publisher will also oblige. E. G. F. 


Cot, Wittram Henry Apams, Professor of 
Fortification, Royal Military College, 1843-70. 
Biographical particulars desired of this officer, and 
information as to his works or lectures on military 
science. He was son of Capt. William Adams, of 
the Army, and was born in 1804. He entered 
Sandhurst as a Gentleman-Cadet, Feb. 9, 1819. 
Writing to “ Ensign Adams, 10th Foot,” in 1823, 
Mojor-General (Sir ?) George Murray says :— 

“ Your conduct and your application whilst you were 
here were meritorious and were rewarded accordingly’ 
You were particularly noticed by the Board of Com 
missioners, and H.R.H. the Commander-in-Chief wa 


pleased to appoint you to a Commission out of your turn 
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in the List of Young Men Recommended from the 
College. Those are high rewards, and I had much 
pleasure myself in the share it belonged to me to take as 
Governor of this Establishment in procuring them for 
you. 

He also refers to the ensign’s name having been 
mentioned in the House of Commons. Obtaining 
his company in 1826, and passing the Senior 
Department 1826-27, Capt. Adams continued to 
serve in the 10th Regiment until 1840. What 
were its movements during this period ; and where 
ean I find accounts of its services in Ireland 
“* putting down the stills,” and at Manchester, &c., 
during the Chartist troubles in 1839? He was 
captain and brevet-major in the 36th Regiment, 
1840-43. Where was it stationed? I am trying 
to trace a portrait of his in uniform, which he 
“gave away.” He was appointed to Sandhurst on 
July 1, 1843. I shall be glad of reminiscences or 
anecdotes of him which any officers can furnish. 

BEAULIEU. 


Years or Trsertvs.—De Saulcy suggests that 
Tiberius commenced the second year of bis reign 
with Jauuary 1, a.p. 15, some four months after 
his accession to the throne. See ‘ Numismatique 
de la Terre Sainte,’ p. 73. Has this suggestion 
been verified or disproved ? A. B. 

“*Tompier.”—Has the origin of this word as 
applied to the ordinary drinking-glass ever been 
inquired into? I have in my possession an old 
diary kept by a great-uncle of mine in the year 
1803, in which occurs the following entry: “Had 
a few friends to dine, tried my new tumbling 
glasses ; very successful, all got drunk early.” I have 
an indistinct recollection of my parents being in 
possession of one of these “tumbling glasses,” a 
glass with a bottom somewhat similar to that of a 
soda-water bottle, so that one had constantly to 
keep hold of it when in use. Is it not probable 
that this was the reason of such glasses being 
styled tumblers? Dunn. 


Goop Devit or Woopstock.’—Perhaps 
some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ can tell me whether 
*The Genuine History of the Good Devil of Wood- 
stock,’ by Joe Collins, called “Funny Joe,” is 
known to exist anywhere in print or manuscript. 
It is clear that Sir Walter Scott knew very little 
about it. In his introduction to ‘ Woodstock,’ 
written for the edition of 1832, he simply quotes 
a writer in Hone’s ‘Every Day Book,’ who again 
quotes an anonymous writer in the British Maga- 
vine for 1747. This second writer says that Joe 
Collins’s memoirs and confession of the imposture 
at Woodstock in 1709 “ have fallen into his hands.” 
Scott could find no such pamphlet. The story of 
Joe Collins is that he was secretary to the Tor- 
mented Commission, under the name of Sharpe. 
Now, the secretary’s name was Browne, according 
to ‘The Just Devil of Woodstock’ (1660). Oan 


any prove that there was any Joe Collins; any 
memoirs by him; or any reason, granting the 
memoirs, for believing in their authenticity ? 

A. Lane. 


** Avtar.” —Ina review of the ‘ Parish Registers 
of St. Chad’ (8™ S. ii. 539) your reviewer sa 
that from the time of Queen Elizabeth to the 
beginning of the Tractarian movement the term 
“ altar” was not applied to the communion tables 
in parish churches. Has he seen any of the tracts 
on this subject ?—such as :— 

“The Altar Dispute: a Discourse Concerning the 
several innovations of the Altar. Wherein is discussed 
severall of the chiefe grounds or foundations whereon 
our Altar Champions have erected these Buildings, by 
H, P. [Henry Parker }, 1641.” W.F 


OricIn anp ExpLanation OF Parase Soucat. 

—I have often heard it said 

A man convinced against his will 

Is of the same opinion still. 
Can any one explain how this saying passed into 
ont ? It io ae doubt a corruption of the lines 
in ‘ Hudibras,’— 

He that complies against his will 

Is of the same opinion still, 
words which have the merit of sense, a thing 
which the corrupt form of them does not—so far 
as I can see—possess. How can a man “con- 
vinced ” (persuaded by evidence of the truth of a 
thing), though ‘‘ convinced against his will,” still 
hold the contrary opinion ; in other words, How 
can he be “‘ convinced” and “ unconvinced” at the 
same time } C. W. Cass. 


Cuanpter Famitizs.—Will any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ kindly give me any genealogical infor- 
mation respecting the families of the surname of 
Chandler in Surrey and Kent? In 1648 Geo 
Chandler was Lord of the Manor of Bramley, in 
Surrey. A descendant of his, of the same name, 
married Mary, niece of Richard Smythe, of Bur- 
gate, who died in 1838. The following is from 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. v. p. 737: “* De- 
cember 16, 1735, Died Mr. Chandler, former! 
Mayor of Maidstone, Kent, suddenly. He | 
his estate to —— Chandler ¥ Christian name is 
given], son to the Bishop of Durham.” Is there 
any connexion between the Surrey and Kent 
Chandlers and the bishop’s family ? 

Joun CHANDLER. 

17, Stonor Road, West Kensington. 


Browne, oF THE Neate, co. Mayo.—Can 
you or any of your readers give me information of 
the whereabouts of an inquisition document of the 
lands of Josias (or Josiah) Browne, of the Neale 
(son and heir of John Browne, of the Neale, by 
Alys Cardyffe, his wife) taken at the town of 
Cloncashall, co. Mayo, by the Sheriff of Mayo, 
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March 14, 1591? Mention is made of this docu- | 


ment in a later inquisition of the lands of Josias 
Browne, dated April 21, 1612. This document is 
in the Record Office, Dublin, but the earlier one 
is not in that office, I am anxious to see this 
earlier document for the pedigree of Browne of the 
Neale, to ascertain,if possible, the connexion of that 
family in England. The above John Browne was 
the first of that family to settle in Ireland, and was 
High Sheriff of Mayo in 1583, and was massacred, 
with twenty-five of his retainers, by the Burks, of 
Mayo, in 1589. From this John Browne descends 
the great Connaught family of Browne of the Neale, 
now represented by Lord Kilmaine and the Mar- 
quis of Sligo. J. CavenpisH Browne. 
Bredon, Tewkesbury. 


Uniay.—This was used as a Christian name in 
the fourteenth century and much earlier by the 
ancient Cheshire families of Brereton and Daven- 
port. Whence is it derived, and what is its mean- 
ing? In Gray’s ‘ Bard’ the line occurs :— 

Brave Urien sleeps upon his craggy bed. 

In the graveyard of the little chapel of Marton, 
in Cheshire, are the rude stone effigies of Sir John 
Davenport and Sir Urian Davenport, his son, sup- 

ed to have been moved from the interior of the 
chapel. William Brereton, who was beheaded in 
1536 on a charge of adultery with Queen Anne 
Boleyn, had a brother named Urian, and the 
queen’s favourite dog, an Italian greyhound, was 
named Urian. Paul Friedmann, in his ‘Anne 
Boleyn,’ calls the name Bryerton, which is mis- 
leading. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Retics or our Lorp anp Rop or Mosgs.— 
There is preserved in the Chetham Library, Man- 
chester, a holograph letter from Lawrence Vaux, 
the ejected Warden of Manchester Collegiate 
Church, asking for admission among the Canons 
Regular at Louvain, in 1572. At the foot of the 
MS. there is scribbled in another contemporary 
hand the following words :— 

“O vesania’ Anglicam, que ho'inem [?] seduxit et 
abduxit, atque utina’ no’ cu’ da’no et iactura n’ra, qui 
éacrilegio abstulit sanctas reliquias Capilloru’ dn’i, et 
parte’ ex virga Moysis ad longitudine’ digiti humani in 
argento conclusas pulchri, ete.” 

Is there any record of the above-mentioned relics 
—hairs of our Lord, ora piece of the rod of Moses— 
having been in possession of the church at Man- 
chester, or of any other church in England? Vaux 
carried away with him to Louvain a quantity of 
Church plate and vestments, a list of which is 
given in his will (dated May 4, 1573), printed 
with other documents in the introduction to the 
edition of his ‘Catechism,’ published in 1885 by the 
Chetham Society. It is suggested that Vaux may 
have complained to his brethren of his inability to 
save the relics in question, and hence this curious 


note. I should add that there is no doubt about 
the reading of any of the words here printed 
except, perhaps, the fifth word, which begins with 
h and ends with m, but can scarcely be can 


Maccasers.—There are four books of Maccabees, 
The first two only of these are regarded by the 
Roman Catholic Church as a part of Holy 
Scripture. They are to be found in the Vulgate, 
the Douay version, and all Protestant English 
Bibles which contain the books called Apocrypha; 
but where is there to be seen an English trans- 
lation of the third and fourth books? That such 
a thing exists I am pretty sure; but a search in 
catalogues gives me no information, because I do 
not know the name of the translator. Avon. 


Beplics, 
SHAKSPEARE AND MOLIERE, 
(8 S. ii, 42, 190, 294, 332, 389, 469; iii. 9, 70.) 


Mr. W. A. Henperson’s interesting and well- 
written remarks open new ground upon which I 
am glad to enter in defence of my propositions on 
the Shakspere side. 

2. The early education of both was neglected. 
Moliére, a lad of genius, was destined to be ap- 
prenticed to his father’s trade of upholsterer, and 
his education had been such as not to interfere 
with that arrangement—that is, between the ages 
of fourteen and fifteen he could read and write. 
Shakspere, in like manner, was destined to be aj 
prenticed to his father’s trade or trades. Asoutie 
ing to Rowe, 

“ his father had bred him for some time at a free school, 
where it is probable he acquired what Latin he was 
master of ; but the narrowness of his circumstances, and 
the want of his assistance at home, forced his father 
to withdraw him from thence, and unhappily prevented 
his further proficiency in that language. It is without 
controversy that in his works we scarce find any traces of 
anything that looks like an imitation of the ancients,” 
This testimony, coupled with Ben Jonson’s com- 
petent opinion, seems to me to settle the point in 
dispute. 

3. Neither of them was happily married. When 
a lad of a little over eighteen marries a woman of 
twenty-six, and leaves her, ‘* not very long after the 
marriage,” to seek his fortune in London, may we 
not infer from that fact that the marriage was not 


altogether what would be called a happy one? 
There is a tradition that Anne Hathaway, though 


handsome, was somewhat cold by nature. When 
I was a boy I read some lines on the subject, and 
now repeat them, after the lapse of three-quarters 
of a century. If not correctly reported here, 
perhaps some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ can set me 
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Anne hath-a-way to win a heart, 
Anne hath no way to keep it; 
Anne bath-a-way to make it smart, 
Anne bath no way to weep it. 

6. Each was careless about publishing his works, 
or even objected to do so, I certainly do not 
require to be told, either by Mr. Henperson 
or by the two authorities that he quotes, that 
Shakspere concentrated his lofty genius and the 
illimitable patience that accompanied it on the 

uction of his dramas. A doubt on this sub- 
ject never entered my mind. What I said was, 
that both Shakspere and Molitre were careless 
about having their works printed. I have already 
given Moliére’s utterances on this subject. His 
plays were composed in order to be acted, not to be 
read. Shakspere seems to have been influenced 
by a similar idea, or he would have been careful 
that the single plays that were printed in his time 
were at least correct—if, indeed, he cared to trouble 
himself at all about the matter. Some, if not 
many of these prints and reprints were probably 
iracies. They contain not only typographical 
eden, but are often textually corrupt. Some 
of the plays in these prints are not divided into 
acts, or if into acts not into scenes. But a strong 
proof of the great dramatist’s indifference as to the 
printing of hie plays lies in the fact that he made 
no attempt to collect his works; they were written 
for the stage, and had served their purpose there, 
had brought him profit, and that was enough. 
Even after his final retirement to his native home, 
he produced for the players four of his noblest 
creations, written, as it were, on commission, the 
rformance of which he never intended to witness. 
at the crowning proof of his indifference to the 
printing of his dramas lies in the fact that seven 
ears after his death, when bis plays were collected 
to the folio of 1623, out of thirty-six here pub- 
lished, only fifteen had been printed in the 
author’s lifetime. So uncertain were the editors as 
to the text of many passages, that they lament that 
the author himself did not live “‘to have set forth 
and overseen his own writings.” There are not 
only innumerable difficulties in the text, as commen- 
tators know to this day, but the very dates at which 
many of the plays were written or produced cannot 
now be accurately fixed. 

The following is a list of the dramas that were 
printed for the first time in the edition of 1623 ; 
and it seems to me to confirm the conclusion that 
the author was indifferent to, or even objected to, 
the printing of his works :— 

1. ‘The Two Gentlemen of Verona.’ 2. ‘The 
Comedy of Errors.’ 3. ‘The Taming of the Shrew.’ 
4. ‘All’s Well that Ends Well.’ 5, ‘Twelfth 
Night.’ 6. ‘As You Like It.’ 7. ‘Measure for 
Measure.’ 8. ‘A Winter’s Tale.’ 9, ‘The Tem- 
pest.” 10, ‘Cymbeline.’ 11. ‘ Timon of Athens.’ 
12. ‘Macbeth.’ 13. ‘Coriolanus.’ 14. ‘Julius 
Cesar.’ 15, ‘Antony and Cleopatra.’ 16. ‘King 


Jobn.’ 17, 18, 19. ‘Henry VI.,’ Parts i. ii. iii. 
20. ‘Henry VIII’ 21. ‘ Othello.’ 

So also in the case of Molitre. Nine years after 
his death, when his dramas were collected into a 
single volume, seven of them were printed for the 
first time. 

10, Each disliked his profession. Mr. Hen- 
DERSON makes me say that each disliked his pro- 
fession as a dramatist. I hope he will excuse the 
remark that he mistook my meaning. I said that 
each disliked his profession as an actor. The 
actor was even less esteemed in Shakspere’s time 
than in Moliére’s, if that were possible. I have 
given Moliére’s ideas on the subject, and have also 
quoted the pathetic utterance of Shakspere in his 
1llth Sonnet. Mr. Henpersoy, however, still 
holding to the idea of dramatist instead of actor, 
follows Charles Knight in supposing that the 
sonnet referred to was written in a moment of 
despondency. No ground is apparent to me for 
such a supposition, nor any reason why the lines 
did not express the author's real sense of his posi- 
tion. Moreover, our idea of Shakspere’s dislike to 
acting is strengthened by the tradition that he did 
not excel as an actor, since, being lame, be could 
take only old men’s parts. The allusions to his 
lameness in Sonnets 37 and 80 seem to me to be 
as real as his protest against his profession as an 
actor. 

13. Mr. Henperson again misrepresents me 
(of course unintentionally) when he exclaims, ‘‘ I 
was simply amazed when I learned that Shakspere 
was classed with those who disregarded manner.” 
My words were that Shakspere and Moliére ‘‘ pre- 
ferred the idea, or matter, to the comparative dis- 
regard of the manner,” which is a very different 
statement of opinion. But in order to justify it, 
many details are required, which I must defer 
until the time when the Editor of ‘N. & Q.’ can 
afford me sufficient space. C. TomLinson. 

Highgate, N. 

I do not understand how Shakspeare shows 
correct classical learning. In ‘Troilus and Cressida’ 
he exhibits an absolute ignorance of Homer, 
whether in the original or in a translation. His 
portrait of Achilles is evidently done by a man 
who knew nothing of the ‘Iliad’ He knew 
nothing of the Greek chiefs except their names. 
He makes Troilus survive Hector; but so does 
Chaucer, and it is clear that he got much of the 
material for his play from Chaucer’s poem. Bat 
he makes Hector quote Aristotle, and does other 
strange things. His account of the way in which 
Dido parted from A®neas in ‘The Merchant of 
Venice ’ is quite different from that of Virgil. In 
* Midsummer Night’s Dream’ there are fairies and 
convents at Athens in the time of Theseus, who 
himself refers to the fate of Dido, a lady who lived 
after him. In ‘ Venus and Adonis, Venus says 
that she will “‘like a fairy trip upon the green.” 
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It is no sign of Shakspeare’s classical scholarship 
that he should make Venus compare herself with 
a fairy. So far as I can see, Shakspeare’s know- 
ledge of classics was confined to translations of 
Plutarch’s ‘ Lives’ and Ovid’s ‘ Metamorphoses,’ 
though there is some evidence that he had read 
Ovid’s work in the original. E. Yarpuey. 


Following Mr. Water's note as to the refusal 
of the rites of sepulture to Moliére, Boileau’s lines 
on the subject may, perhaps, be recalled with 
advantage :— 

Avant qu’un peu de terre, obtenu par priére 
Pour jamais sous la tombe efit enfermé Moliére, 
Mille de ces beaux traits, aujourd’hui si vantés, 
Furent des sots esprits 4 nos yeux rebutés. 

Epitre vii. 

In a note to the above, M. Geruzez, one of 
Boileau’s editors, remarks :— 

“ Moliére étant mort sous le coup de l’excommunica- 
tion qui frappait les comédiens i] fallut l’intervention du 
roi pour obtenir une place a son corps en terre sainte, et 
Vargent de sa veuve pour diesiper un attroupement 
d’idiots furieux qui s'apprétaient & troubler son modeste 
convoi.” 

James Hooper. 

Norwich. 


Tewnyson’s Campripce Conremporarigs (8® 
8. ii, 441; iii, 52).—The initials W. B. D., in- 
dicating William Bodham Donne, occur in the 
list of eminent contributors to vols. ii. and iii. of 
Dr. W. Smith's ‘ Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Biography and Mythology,’ issued in 1845 and 
1849. No academical degree is, however, appended 
to his name, or mention made of his belonging to 
at university. Allibone’s ‘Dictionary’ has the 
following brief notice of him: “ Donne, William 
Bodham: 1. ‘ Essays on the Drama,’ Lon., 1857, 
post 8vo.; 2. ‘School History of Rome,’ 1857.” 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A, 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Tratian Ipiom (8 S. ii. 445, 498; iii. 37).— 
Youne says that I am mistaken with regard 
to the Italian use of voi when addressing royalty. 
I should not have ventured to criticize Dr. 
Cuance’s note had I not been tolerably certain 
that my criticism was well founded; but, not to 
rely entirely on my own knowledge, which I admit 
to be superficial, I have communicated with an 
authority in Italy, who, from ‘his position, is 
familiar with the Court usages, and whose evidence 
is unim hable. I transcribe the answer, bear- 
ing on the uses of lei and voi, which I think may 
prove interesting :— 

“In addressing a person to whom you wish to show 
additional respect, lei is always used. In Tuscany /ei 
is always used by a servant to his master, by a shop- 
by a to a lady; in 

y a of Italy vot is almost ead | x 
In Northern Ftaly (where either the ayy 


so that I have often met Piedmontese and Milanese who 
have apologized for using vot on the ground that they 
are unaccustomed to speak in the third person. In 
Southern Italy the voi is quite universal and the /ei 
practically unknown, except in formal correspondence, 
when mistakes, very similar to those made by English 
people who try to write in the third person, are often 
ale, With regard to royal personages, the king is 
always addressed as Vostra Maesta, but volete is never 
used, Thus, ‘Buon giorno, vostra Maesta!’ is quite 
correct. But if you wish to add,‘I hope you will drive 
out this morning,’ you must say, ‘Spero che voule (not 


che vot volete) uscire in carrozza stamane, 

It will, therefore, appear that I was correct in 
stating that a king would never be addressed as 
voi, and that, as I expected, the speaker would 


naturally drop into the use of the third person. 
Hotcomse INGLEBY. 


Five astounpine Events” iii. 85).— 
Similar advertisements have ap in the 
Standard, from November to April every year for 
some years past, certainly from 1888. They seem 
designed to call attention to lectures at Exeter 
Hall and elsewhere by the Rev. M. Baxter and 
others, and to publications issued at the office of 
the Christian Herald. The value of the pre- 
dictions can easily be estimated. On April 11, 
1888, we were told that General Boulanger would 
be “the Artificer of the Ten Kingdomed Con- 
federacy predicted in Daniel vii. 24,” and a few 
days later that Britain would lose Ireland and 
India between 1888 and 1891. w. O. B. 


Tue Fottowers or Bruce S. iii, 86).— 
Unless the index to the ‘Ragman Roll’ (‘ Instru- 
menta Publica,’ Bannatyne Club), is untrustworthy 
no authority is to be found therein for the list of 


names quoted from Dr. Taylor’s volume. 
James DALLAs, 


Bussy ii. 468, 491; iii, 31).—I very 
much regret to learn, through Kitticrew’s inter- 
esting notes, that the use of this word in my 
‘ History of the 18th Hussars’ has been the cause 
of a misstatement in the ‘N. E. D.,’ for I used 
the word in no way as a quotation, but as a modern 
term for “fur-cap.” Ku1.iicrew is not quite right 
in giving 1811 as the year that the 18th received 
their permission to be clothed as Hussars, for this 
happened on Christmas Day, 1807 ; neither can he 
be correct as to the 10th, for this was the first ta 
be clothed as Hussars (see my note, p. 32). 

These Hussars of the last century spoken of by 
Kituicrew were foreigners. The clothing of 
regiments being until late years in the hands of the 
fall colonels, it is almost an impossibility to deter- 
mine as to the use and disuse of the fur-cap, but 
I have always been told that all Hussars but the 
18th had at one time the fur-cap for dress and the 
shako for undress. As to the derivation of the word 
“busby,” it would seem that, as it was not im- 


French is habitually spoken) voi predominates } 80 much 


ported with the dress, it would be of British birth, 
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and that Jaypee’s notion of the Bond Street 
paternity seems likely enough. 
Harotp Mater, Colonel. 


Books WritTEN IN Prison (7" S. ix. 147, 256, 
412; x. 96, 454; xi. 176, 457, 513).—The follow- 
ing works are not included at any of the above 
references :— 

Jenkinsius Redivivus; or, the Works of that grave, 
learned, truly-loyal, and courageous Judge Jenkins, 
whilst a prisoner in the Tower and Newgate, by com- 


mand of the Rebellious—Long—Parliament, began at | 


Westminster, Nov. 3, 1640.—1681, 12mo., portrait, 
Printed at the Black Bull. 

The Cry of the Oppressed, being a True Account of 
the Sufferings of Imprisoned Debtors under the Tyranny 


of Gaolers. By Moses Pitt. Circa 1681. Written in a | 


Debtors’ Prison. 

The Life and Adventures of Gilbert Langley, formerly 
of Serle Street, near Lincoln’s Inn, Goldsmith, contain- 
ing particularly his Family, Education, and Accidents 
in his Tender Years, his Amours with all sorts of Loose 
Women, his Marriage, and Fraudulent Acts te Support a 
Broken Fortune, his Voyage to the West Indies, &c. 
Written by himself in Maidstone Gaol, when under con- 
a for a Robbery committed on the Highway. 

740, 8vo. 

The Oppressed Captive, being an Historical Novel, 
deduced from the Distresses of Real Life, in an impartial 
and candid Account of the Unparalleled Sufferings of 
Caius Libius Nugenius, now under Confinement in the 
Fleet Prison, at the Suit of an Implacable and Relentless 
Parent. 1757, 12mo. Wrote and sold for the Sufferer 
in the Fleet Prison, 

Prison Amusements, and other Trifles, principally 
written during Nine Months’ Confinement in the Castle 
of York. By Paul Positive. 1797, small Svo. 


J. Curnpert We cu, F.C.S. 
The Brewery, Reading. 


Witp Horses §. ii. 46, 113).—I am obliged 
to Mr. J. Carrick Moore for his reply to my 
query. Thanks to Taéophile Gautier, I am now 
enabled to reply to it myself. Before quoting 
Gautier’s remarks, may I ask Mr. Moore if 
the mustangs of the Pampas are “ wild” in the 
sense of being absolutely ownerless, as Lord 
Byron’s magnificent Polish or Russian troop un- 
doubtedly were? ‘‘ A thousand horse, the wild, 
the free,” the poet describes them. In his 
Hungarian chapter in ‘ L’Orient,’ ed. 1877, vol. i. 
p. 24, Gautier says, in language which almost 
recalls Byron’s glorious description :— 

“ Parfois un sourd ouragan gronde au loin ; un tonnerre 
rhythmé bat le court gazon, c'est une horde de chevaux 
gauvages qui parcourent l'immensité, les crins au vent, 
emportés par quelque caprice ou quelque terreur.”’ 


Farther on (p. 47) Gautier, speaking of M. Valerio, | 


says:— 

“ Aucun peintre ne s’était jusqu’s lui hasardé a travers 
ces plaines immenses ou galopent des bandes de chevaux 
en liberté.” 

See Robert Browning’s fine stanza inning 
“Fancy the Pampas’ sheen!” in ‘A Lovers’ 

uarrel,’ JonaTHaN Bovcuier. 


*UniversaL History’ (4% §, xi. 504; 5% §, 
xii. 168, 410).—Twenty years ago, at the first of 
these references, Mr. L. B. Tuomas asked for a 
more complete list of authors of this work than is 
given in well’s ‘Johnson.’ May I repeat his 
question in regard to “the modern part”? I want 
specially to learn the author of vols. i. to iii. (1780 
edition), which deal with the Arabs. 

C. 8S. Warp. 

Wootton Vicarage, Basingstoke. 


Tue Cuimes or Ware (8" §. iii. 69).—In a 
series of ‘ Biographical Notices’ relating to early 
Baptist missionaries and mission supporters, pri- 
vately printed by J. Taylor & Son, Northampton, 
last year, one, No. 11, is devoted to the Timms 
family. Joseph Timms, of Kettering, was one of 
thirteen men who contributed to the first missio 
collection (Oct. 2, 1792). He was by trade a w 
stapler; he failed, but afterwards paid all his 
creditors in full. He was twice married. The 
notice already mentioned says :— 

“When Joseph Timms was alive a popular rhyme 
was current in Kettering, and one of the tunes played 
by the church chimes was known as Timms’s tune. 

hose who cared to could hear the bells say :— 
Joe Timms, Joe Timms, 
Come lend me your limbs, 
And I'll lend you mine to-morrow ; 
I love my life, 
As I love my wife, 
And I'll neither lend nor borrow.” 

It is possible this rhyme had reference to both 

Timms’s failure and his second matrimonial — 


Mr. Archibald Bannister, of 5, Union Terrace, 
Masley Hill, Ware, has courteously furnished me 
with sothe MS. notes which may throw light on 
the stanza “Lend me your wife to-day,” &. It 
is suggested that the lines may be found in 
‘The Contract,’ a comedy written by Dr. Thomas 
Francklin, who was Vicar of Ware from 1759 to 
1777, and well known in his day as a miscellaneous 
author by his translations of Sophocles and Lucian, 
and a frequent contributor to the press and stage. 
* The Contract’ was brought out at the Haymarket 
June 12, 1766, and, according to Genest, “ was a 

retty good comedy,” but appears to have only 
| lived for one night, and ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ says it 
was a failure, although it deserved a better fate. 
The ‘ Biog. Dram.’ speaks of it as a poor perform- 
ance, founded on Destouches’s ‘L’Amour Usé,’ 
and as having been condemned, notwithstanding 
_ the presence of the king and royal family. Foote, 
so the story goes, when lighting the king to his 
chair, is reported to have said “it was the work 
of one of His Majesty’s chaplains,” but was dull 
| enough to have been written by a bishop. The 
sketch of the plot leads naturally to an assumption 
| that the lines in question may occur in this play; 
| but there is no evidence of any one of the Ware 
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chimes being connected with the verses. The 
clock and chimes of Ware parish church were, 
according to the parish register, put up about 1732, 
and, whatever may have been their alteration or 
transposition, now ring as follows :— 

Sunday—“ Oh, rest in the Lord.” 

Monday—“ There is no luck about the house.” 

Tuesday—“ Believe me, if all those endearing 
young charms.” (The chime is also known as 
Watercress Girl.’) 

Wednesday—‘‘ Life let us cherish.” 

Thursday—‘ The Last Rose of Summer.’ 

Friday—‘ Blue Bells of Scotland.’ 

Saturday—‘ Home, sweet Home.’ 

Until 1877 the tune rung on Sundays was 
** Hanover,” “O, worship the King.” A copy of 
‘The Contract’ may probably be found in the 
British Museum, and an interesting account of 
the church bells of Hertfordshire was compiled by 
the late Thomas North, and completed and edited 
by J. C. L. Stahlschmidt. Ropert Watrers. 

Ware Priory. 


Toomas Mitton (8 §. iii. 69)—In the 
**Chronology of the Reigns of George III. and 
IV., by W. J. Belsham, Esq:, 1829,” the death is 
recorded, on February 27, 1827, of “ Mr. Thomas 
Milton, engraver: his er was brother to 
John Milton.” James Hooper. 

Norwich. 


The following works are preserved in the British 
Museum Library :— 

The Chimney-Piece-Maker’s Daily Assistant, or, a 
oy of new designs for Chimney-Pieces......From the 
bp drawings of Thomas Milton, etc. 8vo. Lond., 


A Collection of Select Views from the different Seats 


Views in Eevee —_ Engraved by and under the Direc- 
ilton, fol. Lond. 1801, Another ed. 1804, 
This work contains forty-eight coloured plates, 
of considerable beauty. 
Milton’s death is thus recorded in Gent. Mag., 
April, 1827, vol. xevii. part i. p. 379 :— 
“Feb. 27, At Bristol, aged eighty-four, Mr. Tho. Mil- 
ton, the celebrated engraver. His grandfather was 
brother to John Milton, the author of ‘ Paradise Lost,’” 


Danizet 
17, Hilldrop Crescent, N, 


“Oasts” §, iii, 107, 134).—I believe the 
oasts in this case were middlemen, who bought fish 
from those who caught it or from those who carried 
it up to London, and disposed of it to the retail 
dealers, Years ago I made a note from the 
‘Memoir of Ambrose Barnes’ (Surtees Society), 
p. 102, in which ostman is defined as “ hostman, a 
fitter, a mediator between the oaste or stranger 
arriving in the Tyne and sellers.” In Ogilvie’s 
‘ Comprehensive Dictionary,’ among several mean- 


ings ascribed to fitter is “one who conducts the 
sales between the owner of acoal-pit and ashipper 
of coals,” Sr. 


This word may possibly be connected with hoast 
in the name hoastmen, ‘* an ancient gild or frater- 
nity at Newcastle, os in sea-coal ” (Halliwell ; 
see also Coles’s and Bailey’s dictionaries). Per- 
haps some local reader versed in the archeology 
of the great coal town will be able to give us the 
meaning of hoast. F. Apams. 

105, Albany Road, Camberwell, 8. E. 


“Born THe ” (8 §, ii. 527 ; iii. 77). 
—Bernard Barton, the Quaker poet, in a letter of 
1847, describing a fine old English yeoman, says : 

“IT was gravely queried when I happened to say that 
his children had asked me to write a few lines to his 
memory, whether I could do this in keeping with the 
general tone of my poetry—the speaker doubted if he 
was a decidedly pious character! He had at times in 
his altitude been known to vociferate a song, of which 
the chorus was certainly not teetotalism— 

Sing old Rose, and burn the bellows, 
Drink, and drive dull care away.” 

If the song about old Rose, of the Ram Inn, at 
Nottingham, is the original version, perhaps others 
grew from it, and were adapted to local circum- 
stances, James Hooper. 

Norwich. 


Russers §, iii. 68).—Rubbers did not sig- 
nify “a contact or collision of two balls,” but a 
set or match at the game of bowls. The following 
quotations prove this :— 
“Our goodmen may perchance once in a month get a 
foregame of us ; but if they win a rubbers of us, let them 
throw their caps at it.” —1602, Middleton, ‘ Blurt, Master 
Constable,’ iii. 3. 
“He gamed away eight double ringed tokens on a 
rubbers at bowles with the curate and some of his idle 
companions.” — 1634 (?), Heywood, ‘The Lancashire 
Witches,’ i. 1, 
“‘Coomes, come hither sirrah, when our fathers part, 
call us upon the n. Philip, come, a rubbers, and so 
a ‘The Two Angry Women of Abingdon,’ 
‘* A match at two shilling rubbers” is spoken of 
as being played by sides in the country (‘The 
Parson’s Wedding,’ ante 1650, i. 3). Probably 
bowls is here referred to. 
The word is used in a proverbial phrase, “ What 
Ingenioso? how hast thou held out rubbers ‘ere 
since thou wentest from Parnassus?” Equivalent to 
“« How have you rubbed along ?” (‘ Returne from 
Parnassus,’ part i. Act I.). 
It was probably not tranferred to whist till 
bowls went into decay. The word rub had a 
totally distinct sense, and is still used with 
the same meaning at golf. H. C. Harr. 


“Member or PartiamMent” (8 §, iii. 88).— 
Members of Parliament are so called in Olaren- 
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don’s ‘ History of the Rebellion.’ They were called 
Members of Parliament in the time of Charles I., 
as witness King Charles’s own words: “ I’m going 
to demand justice upon the five members, my 
enemies loaded with obloquies.” Then there are 
the lines, attributed to Shakespeare, on Sir 
Thomas Lucy of Charlecote (the Justice Shallow 
of the plays), beginning thus :— 

A parliamente member, a justice of 

At home a poor ecare-crowe, at Lenten an agse, 
It may be that these lines were not written by 
Shakespeare, but there seems evidence enough, on 
the authority of Oldys, to show that the ballad in 
which we meet with them was composed as far 
back as the days of Shakespeare ; and, if so, the 
term “Member of Parliament” must have been 
in use in the time of Queen Elizabeth. 

In the Calendar of State Papers of the reign 
of Mary in the Public Record Office, there is a 
paper (dated December 10, 1557), thus headed :— 

“The Queen to the Sheriffs of counties and the Mayors 
and Burgesses of corporate towns, urging them to see 
that diecreet and good Catholic members be chosen to” 
serve in the Parliament to be holden on the 20th of 
January.” 

It is true this heading may have been affixed to 
the paper at a later period than Mary’s reign, and 
the term “ members” may not occur in the paper 
itself, yet the probability appears otherwise. I 
should quite expect to find the words “ discreet 
and good Catholic members” in the om itself. 

C. W. Cass. 


The words “ parliamente member” occur in the 
vulgar lampoon, which has been erroneously attri- 
buted to Shakespeare, — 

A parliamente member, a justice of peace, 

At home a poor scare-crow, at London an asse. 
These lines were in existence towards the close of 
the seventeenth century, they were received from 
a Mr. Jones, of Tarbick, who died in 1703, and 
was over ninety years of age. De Quincey seizes 
on the term as a proof of their spuriousness as 
regards the Shakespearean authorship, — 

“ the phrase ‘parliament member,’ we believe to be 
ite unknown in the colloquial use of Queen Eliza- 
th’s reign.” —‘ Shakepeare,’ vol. xv. p. 57. 

W. A. 

Dublin, 

Clarendon (‘ Rebellion,’ book iii.) writes :— 

“There was observed a marvellous elated countenance 
in most of the members of parliament before they met 
together in the house,” 

Evwarp H. Mars M.A. 
HALL, 


Teternonic (8 ii. 488 ; iii. '77).— Why do 
we turn so hastily to Greek and Latin whenever 
a@ new word is wanted, instead of seeking one 
home-born? The English speech is already over- 


to have been taken in, and ought even now to be 
turned out. Ere another stranger is welcomed 
can we not at least see what we have close at 
band? Spelwire and wire-spel for telegraph and 
telegram have already been suggested by the late 
Rev. W. Barnes, whose knowledge ought to have 
given them some weight; it seems, however, that 
they have been set aside. 

Might we not, ere too late, take speechwire, 
wire-speech, tellwire, wire-telth or tale, wordwire, 
wireword, for telephone and telephonic message? 
If none of these is thought good, there are others 
to choose from. Of the following, one or two may 
be deemed as good as those already put forward. 
Might we not use spelwire, wirespel for telegraph, 
telegram; and sound-spelwire, sound-wirespel for 
telephone and telephonic message? The two 
latter would soon be shortened into soundwire, 
soundspel. We already say “ wire it,” so the other 
is not a very wide step beyond. Or perhaps 
flashwire, flashspel for the first, and soundwire, 
soundspel for the two latter might do ; otherwise 
tongue-wire, tongue-wire-spel (which would become 
tongue-spel) for telephone and telephonic message. 
If these will not pass, why not farwrit or farmark 
for telegram, farword or farsound or farspeech for 
telegraphic message, and farwriter, farspeaker, or 
farteller for telegraph, telephone? Although, 
indeed, against these last, notwithstanding the 
laughter they may excite (of which spark of 
pleasure the writer will only be too glad to be the 
cause), farwrittle and farspeakle for telegraph and 
telephone may have as much, if not more, to 
recommend them, as they have or any before them. 

However, all are simply thrown into the field by 
way of challenge, no one else having come for- 
ward on the English side. They will have done 
good work if they only bring out two English 
champions that will hold the ground against them 
and the foreigners too. Ap Lipram. 


Telephon is too near telephone, I fear, to be 
admissible; telepheme is exotic; phogram is too 
abrupt, and is suggestive of program, grogram, 
and Elijah Pogram. I have had a polite letter 
from Mr. Francis J. Parker, of Boston, Mass., in 
which he suggests phonomit as an equivalent for a 
telephonic message. It is good, but does not fully 
satisfy my aspirations. Mittophon and phonotel 
are not uneuphonic. The former I think the 
better word ; indeed, I fancy it to be the best yet 
proposed. Ropert LourHean. 


(8" §, iii. 108).—References to this instre- 
ment are very many, and although Weyounte 
particularly calls on “ Heamentaupe to give her 
valuable aid,” perhaps some other aid may also be 
permitted. The earliest reference to it that I know 
of is in Falstaff’s derisive reflections on Shallow 
(‘2 Henry IV.,’ III. 2), “the case of a treble 


burdened with outlandish words that ought never 


hautboy was a mansion to him,” which is uttered 
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in reference to his miserable leanness ; and “ treble” 
seems always to be used in connexion with the 
oboe. The old dictionaries of the early eighteenth 
century give “ oboe” as a “ hautboy,” a “ Hoboy”” 
or an “O’Boy,” and further search brings forth 
the oboe d'amore, a very sweet-toned hautboy, 
which, after falling into desuetude, was again 
brought into use to render the scores of Bach 
correctly, and was employed in so doing at West- 
minster Abbey in January, 1880. Also there is 
the oboe di caccia, a most ancient instrument, 
corresponding somewhat to the almost equally 
ancient hunting-horn, or to a bassoon in tone, and 
much used once in Italy. But if Wryroure de- 
sires a full and comprehensive description of the 
instrument and its etymology, he can, I think, 
scarcely be recommended to anything better than 
Dr. Burney’s musical articles in Rees’s ‘Cyclo- 
peedia,’ or to his ‘ History of Music.’ 
Jno. BLouNDELLE-Burton. 
Barnes Common. 


**Wuat §. iii. 66, 94).—This is 

a favourite ejaculation in the Royal Navy, where 
many another genuine archaism has been preserved 
in pickle for everyday use when almost forgotten 
ashore. I have the following notes of its occurrence 
in early writers .— 

What chere, Joseph, what ys the case, 

That ye lye here on this ground ? 

* Coventry Mysteries’ (ed. Halliwell), p. 95. 


Phylander. I prithee speake : what cheere 2 

loculo. What cheere can here be hopte for in these 
woods ! *The Maydes Metamorphosis,’ 1600, 

Bullen, ‘Old Plays,’ i. 157, 

And in Heywood’s ‘A Woman Killed with Kind- 
ness’ (1604) it will also be found. It occurs also 
in Shakespeare. I could give other instances, but 
I can find no recent ones. It will probably be 
found to occur in naval songs. H. C. Haart. 


Vavx (8 §. iii. 29, 136).—The How. 
Katateen Warp mentions Joanna Beaufort as 
the daughter of Jobn of Gaunt by his second wife, 
Katherine Roet. John of Gaunt’s second wife 
was Constantia of Castile. Katherine Roet, or 
Swynford, by which name she seems oftener men- 
tioned, was his so-called third wife. At least she 
was married to John of Gaunt in 1396, three years 
before his death ; but all her children, the Beau- 
forts, were born out of wedlock, though they were 
subsequently legitimatized by Henry 1V. 

Tavre. 

Rev. Watxer, Bishop or Derry 
(8™ S. ii. 408 ; iii. 52).—It might help your original 
querist, who had heard of him as Bishop of Derry, 
and was told that there was no such bishop, to be 
informed that this was through an accident, or 
rather the fortune of war. William III. had 
destined Walker for the see of Derry, in gratitude 
for his gallantry during the siege; but the too 


militant =e got killed at the battle of the 
Boyne before he had had time to be consecrated. 
See Olden’s ‘Church of Ireland,’ p. 369. 

C. Moor. 


Sitver Betts (8" iii. 105).—Your corre- 
spondent Mr. Tomiinson made some experiments 
over fifty years ago that disproved, I thought, the 
superstition of silver “improving” the tone of 
bells. He had several dishes made, all of identical 
pattern, of different metals and alloys. The pure 
metals were, I believe, iron, copper, zinc, and 
silver. The alloys were bell-metal, yellow brass, 
and German silver. I noticed that all were beaten 
hollow in musical tone by the yellow brass, of 
copper and zinc. E. L. G. 


Lord Grimthorpe writes: “The common notion 
of the old bells having silver in them is a mere 
vulgar error, equal to any of Sir Thomas Browne’s.” 
For this, with more on the composition of bell- 
metal, see his ‘Lectures on Church-building ; with 
some Practical Remarks on Bells and Clocks’ (by 
E. B. Denison), Lond., 1856, p. 284, with the 
context. Ep. MarsHAtt, 


The following anecdote, which I heard in Hun- 
gary some twenty years ago, seems to be to the 
point. A bell was about to be cast, and the metal 
was nearly ready, when, according to custom, the 
guests who had been invited to witness the process 
stepped forward one by one and threw silver coins 
into the molten metal. One old lady, however, 
mistaking the purport of the offerings, shyly cast 
her modest paper florin into the | 


Crorpow (8 §. iii. 87).—Awaiting a better 
reply to Dr. Murray’s query, may I offer, as a 
mere guese, the following attempt? About 1850 
a coach-builder of Croydon invented a new sort of 
carriage, in which the body consisted of wicker- 
work, instead of the usual panelling. Phaetons 
and pony-carriages were made in this way, and 
were called “Oroydon basket-carriages.” They 
seem to have gone out of fashion; but perhaps 
they may have been taken up in Ireland, their 
name being abbreviated into “ Croydon carriages,” 
and finally into “‘Croydons,” just as the Hansom 
patent safety cab has become a “‘ Hansom.” If 
the word is originally Irish, my guess comes to 
nothing. J. Dixon. 


Tue Poets 1x a (8" ii. 422, 
482 ; iii. 22, 95).—It is always a pity to diverge 
from the main subject under consideration ; but 
as the question has been raised whether descriptive 

try is any longer possible, one word more may 
said on the subject. It appears to be assumed 
that no living poet is equal to description of 
natural beauty, and that, at any rate, as a matter 


of fact, no one attempts such work. There would 
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seem to be nothing between Thomson and Cowper 
on the one hand, and, on the other, those coming 
bards who shall rejoice in the day when “science 
and poetry will yet join hands.” Now surely this 
is very strange, especially when we think of the 
descriptive poetry that has been written, from the 
early work of Keats to the last lines of Lord 
Tennyson. It must surely be true that we are in 
the habit of talking about poets without reading 
their poetry, and that, as a living poet has said, 
** poetry is simply a drug in the market.” Perhaps 
it is the case that a new style of verse will result 
from the harmonious co-operation of poetry and 
science—that, so far as the evidence goes, is 
only a presumption—but meanwhile, the ques- 
tion whether descriptive poetry can be written at 
the present time may be very easily answered. Take 
only one poet and one volume, and Jet these be 
Mr. Swinburne and his ‘ Tristram of Lyonesse 
and other Poems.’ Consider there the sunrise 
and the rowing scene, both in ‘The Sailing of the 
Swallow’ (p. 27 and p. 36 respectively), and then 
deny, if possible, that descriptive poetry can be 
written now. For quick and minute observation, 
aptness and adequacy of diction, pregnant, nimble, 
and vigorous fancy, graceful and suggestive ima- 
gery, and nen of harmonious verse, these 
possages may stand with anything in the language. 

@ fact is that it is not science that is indis- 
pensable to make poetry effective—the desideratum 
is that of the old painter, whose firm belief was 
that we must mix our colours “ with brains, sir.” 
Fortunately, this combination will be possible in 
English verse while Mr. Swinburne (and others 
who might be named) continue to write. 


Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Crartes Lams as a Ritvauist (8" §. iii, 28, 
76, 132).—Stole, no doubt, was used in early times 
as denoting an ecclesiastical vestment generally. 
But Scott could not, I think, have used it as 
=surplice. The surplice is never used in the 
celebration of mass; the stole is always co used, 
under the chasuble. Any choir man or choir boy 
may use a sarplice, and may use a cope. The 
latter is not a sacerdotal vestment, and cannot be 
worn by the celebrant at mass. Some have alleged 
that the Armenians do so use the cope; but in 
their ritual it is really a chasuble, cut open in front 
for convenience, just as modern chasubles in the 
West are cut off at the shoulders for convenience. 
The pall would not be used over a cope, but 
over a chasuble. Grorce Anous. 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


Perhaps Dean Milman was not so very far wrong 
about Archbishop Cranmer’s vestments. For during 
his archiepiscopate it was ordered that when a 
bishop should celebrate the Holy Communion he 


and a cope or vestment. Cranmer may, therefore? 
have sometimes worn a cope and sometimes a 
chasuble at the Eucharist. At Durham co 
were worn long after the chasuble had been di 
used. So also at Westminster. C. Moor. 


Tae Farry Vase (8 S. iii. 125).—Besides 
Longfellow’s rendering of Uhland’s poem on this 
legend there is a pretty ballad entitled ‘The Luck 
of Eden-Hall,” by Jeremiah Holme Wiffen, the 
translator of Tasso’s ‘Gerusalemme Liberata’ and 
of the works of Garalasso de la Vega, called the 
Prince of Castilian Poets, This may be found in 
the ‘ Book of British Ballads’ (pp. 399-408), edited 
by S. C. Hall, illustrated by Alfred Crowguill 
(Forester), each ballad illustrated by a different 
artist. This poem is by no means so well known 
as Longfellow’s translation. The artist has repre- 
sented the cup in form like a chalice, and the 
queen of the fairies standing in it. 

There is a curious 
* Drinking Match at Eden-Hall,’ by Philip, Duke 
of Wharton, a y on the ballad of ‘Chevy 
Chace,’ to be found in Evans’s ‘Old Ballads,’ 
vol. ii. p. 291. This must have been written prior 
to 1731, at which date “ Wharton, the scorn and 
wonder of his days,” died in Spain. Antony Alsop 
addresses an ode in Latin sapphics, based upon 
this carousal, to his friend the Rev. Sir John 
Dolben, of Finedon, co. Northants. This may be 
found in Alsop’s ‘ Odes,’ 1752, a very scarce book 
in quarto. 

My late friend Thomas Adolphus Trollope, in 
his amusing book ‘What I Remember,’ gives an 
account of the goblet which he had often seen pro- 
duced when dining at Edenhall, near Penrith, 
about 1830, mentioning that Sir George Mus- 
grave frequently placed it in the hands of visitors ; 
and also gives us the inscription upon it :— 

When this cup shall break or fall, 
Farewell the luck of Edenhall, 

In a note appended it is added (vol. ii. p. 37): 

** Subsequently to the publication of his poem Mus- 
grave asked Longfellow to dine at Edenhall, and ‘ picked 
a crow’ with him on the conclusion of the poem, which 
represents the ‘ Luck’ to have been broken, which Sir 
George considered a flight of imagination quite transcend- 
ing all permissible poetical licence.” 

In Longfellow’s ‘Poems’ this is said to be 
merely a translation from Uhland. The baronetcy 
of Musgrave of Edenhall stands fifth on the 
roll, and was one of the original creations of 
James I. I can remember very well the late Sir 
Richard Musgrave, in the year 1855, when he was 
about sixteen, and at that time the pupil of an old 
friend of mine. Both of them have passed away. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


The extract from the Manchester Courier gives a 


should wear, besides his rochet, a surplice or albe, 


version of the tradition of the Luck of Edenhall 
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with which I am unacquainted. As usually told, 
it was a butler going to fetch water from St. Cuth- 
bert’s well who came upon the feasting fairies and 
snatched away their goblet. What authority is 
there for assigning one of the Musgrave family as 
the hero of the tale? I suspect this version the 
more, since the Manchester Courter is certainly 
incorrect in stating that the goblet—which is by 
no means what is understood in ordinary parlance 
as a vase—“ has on the top the letters I.H.S.” 
Those letters are on the cover of the leathern case 
wherein it is kept. The Rev. Dr. Fitch described 
the cup and its case fully in the Scarborough 
Gazette in the year 1880, and discussed its history, 
and his account was afterwards reprinted for pri- 
vate circulation. The ‘ Book of Days’ also con- 
tains the legend and a description, with a drawing, 
of cup and case. Of authentic history of the cup 
there is very little. The problems connected with 
it are similar to those connected with a number of 
drinking vessels elsewhere in Celtic and Teutonic 
countries. I have considered them in the sixth 
chapter of ‘The Science of Fairy Tales’ (London, 
Walter Scott, 1891), and if any correspondent of 
* N. & Q.’ can add to the information I have there 
brought together I shall be very grateful. 
E. Sipyey Hartiano. 
Barnwood Court, Gloucester. 


A print of the Luck of Edenhall and of the 
leathern case in which it is kept may be seen in 
Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days’ (vol. ii. p. 522). I 
believe the inscription I.H.S. is on the lid of the 
case, and not upon the drinking-cup itself. 

Sr. Swiraiy. 


Tue Hoty (8 S. iii. 125).—Mr. 
Moor notes the mention of this plant bursting 
into leaf on old Christmas Eve, but does not seem 
to have observed the considerable correspondence 
which afterwards took place in the Standard—the 
paper originally mentioning the interesting sub- 
ject. As I was, I believe, the first to send an 
answer to the Rector of Woodham Ferrers, who 
asked the same as Mr. Moor does, viz., for some 
information on holy thorns in general and his in 
particular, and as that answer has since been 
copied into scores of other papers, especially those 
of a religious nature, I now offer it for insertion in 
the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ As to eye-witnesses, they 
came forth in dozens. 

“Since Mr, Plumptre says he would be glad to hear 
if any correspondent could tell of any other holy thorn 
than his, it may not be out of place to refer him to that 
old and cherished friend of most readers and writers 
Sir Thomas Browne. In the sixth chapter of his 
*Pseudodoxia Epidemica,’ commonly known as the 
‘Inquiry into Vulgar Errours,’ he devotes a good deal 
of discussion, as well as adding information, to the 
subject of holy thorns and to ‘ the Rose of Jericho,’ and 
he mentions the thorn at Glastonbury as doing almost 
identically that which the thorn at Woodham Ferrers 

* Many such precocious trees,’ he tells us, ‘and 


such as spring in the Winter, may be found in most parts 
of Europe, and divers also in England,’ 

**To him have to be added also the names of —_ 
who mentions one tree that flowered regularly at Bul- 
strode, on the 21«t December, and another in the arbore- 
tum at Kew; Dean Wren, who deals both with the 
Glastonbury Thorn and the New Forest Oak, in which 
‘King James could not bee induced to beleave’ until 
a bishop’s chaplain went to see it sprout; and Simon 
Wilkin, who, like the dean, edited Browne and added 
many interesting notes. Particularly he tells us that 
the thorn is a variety of the Crataegus oryacanthe, 
whose proper time of flowering is May, whence it obtains 
its common name of Mayblossom. Paxton, in his 
‘Botanical Dictionary,’ confines himself to stating that 
the thorn is very hardy, but eays no further, 

‘Meanwhile, there are many other places frequently 
mentioned as possessing holy thorns, the names of which 
escape the memory ; Suffolk being, 1 think, the possessor 
of one, if not more.” 

BLounDELLE-BurRTON, 

Barnes Common, 


Since sending the original cutting from the 
Standard of January 16 many letters have appeared 
in that paper, and more especially one from the 
Rector of Woodham Ferrers. Those who consult 
‘N. & Q.’ in future years concerning this subject 
should, therefore, be referred to the correspondence 
in the Standard during January, 1893. 

C. Moor. 


Something on this subject may be found in 
Dyer’s ‘ Folk-Lore’ (see index ‘* Glastonbury”) 
and in Gomme’s “ Gentleman’s Magazine Library,” 
* Manners,’ pp. 209-211. 

A thorn tree with characteristics similar to that 
of Glastonbury is to be seen near one of the French 
rivers. St. Patrick is said to have rested under its 
shadow. This tradition is mentioned in one of the 
recent books treating on the apostle of Ireland. I 
failed to make a note at the time, so have forgotten 
where I read it. ASTARTE. 


There is a little ambiguity in the notes at this 
reference. Mr. Moor quotes from the Standard 
a statement that the thorn “ burst into leaf”; Mr. 
Birp says that it is reported to have ‘‘ bloomed.” 
The incident recalls to mind the fact recorded in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1753 that in the pre- 
vious year the failure of the “ Glastonbury Thorn ” 
at Quainton, in Buckinghamshire, to bloom on 
December 25 led to the people of the neighbour- 
hood refusing to observe Christmas according to 
the new style. The festival was therefore 
poned to January 6. o. C. 


Tae Kine anp QvueEN oF THE SANDWICH 
Istanps (8 S. iii. 105).—From a cutting sent by 
me from the Daily News of December 7, 1892, 
concerning the church of St, Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields, and printed at p. 46 of the current volume 
of ‘N. & Q..,’ it seems that 
“in July, 1824, the King and Queen of the Sandwich 
Isles were buried in the vaults [t.¢, of that church], 
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having paseed their very brief sojourn in this country at 
Osborn’s Hotel, John Street, Adelphi.” 

This fixes the place of their sejour when in Eng- 
land and of their burial. It would appear from 
the interesting newspaper extracts at p. 105 that 
their deaths were in great measure hastened by 
change of climate and diet, and the restraint of 
European dress. It would be interesting to know 
whether they did really bring with them the bones 
of Capt. Cook, who was killed at Owhyhee in 
1779 ; and, if so, what became of them. 

In Hood’s amusing poem ‘Lament for the 
Decline of Chivalry,’ which appeared originally in 
the ‘ Bijou’ of 1828—a time when most of the good 
writing in this country found its way into the 
annuals—the death of the king seems to be alluded 
to in the following stanza :— 

Our Cressys, too, have dwindled since 
To Te things—at our Black Prince 
istoric pens would scoff ; 
The only one we ever had 
Was nothing but a Sandwich lad, 
And measles took him off. 

I can remember some amusing lines which 

appeared at Oxford as a parody on the Newdegate 
rize poem ‘The Sandwich Isles,’ by Samuel 
ucas, of Queen’s College :— 

They brought him slices thin of ham and tongue, 

With bread that from the trees spontaneous hung, 

Pleased with the thought the gallant captain smiles, 

And aptly names the spot the Sandwich Isles. 


Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Allow me to inform your correspondent N. E. R. 
that I was a lad of sixteen when these people 
visited London in 1824, that I shared in the 
excitement produced by their presence, and approved 
of the epitaph suggested at the close of their career : 

“ Waiter! two Sandwiches!” cried Death. 
The Royal Darkies then resigned their breath. 
C. Tomutnsoy, 


“One Hearta Hen” (8 iii. 109).—Hens 
and eggs often went to make up rents, when these 
were paid in kind. “Hearth hen” is probably 
an equivalent of ‘‘smoke hen,” a rent paid for 
fuel-rights. In the Plea Roll for T. T., 27 Car, II. 
(Q.B. j.s., 1233), it is said that all the customary 
tenants of certain ancient messuages in Loughton, 
co. Essex, were wont to cut necessary estovers on 
the waste, each paying upon requisition a hen 
called a “‘smoak hen.” And in a Court Roll of 
about the same date ( dominum) is record 
of a presentment that smoke hens had been paid 
from certain ancient tenements until within the 
preceding six or seven years. From a Survey 


the creation of a similar rent, without | 
equivalent, so late as 1715; when a cottage an 
garden on the waste were granted by rent of two 
capons, power to distrain for them being reserved 
to the lord, Ww. ©. W. 


Tewyyson’s ‘Crossivo tHe Bar’ §, ii, 
446 ; iii. 137).—The similarity between the ‘Charge 
of the Light Brigade’ and the ‘ Battle of Agin- 
court’ was pointed out in print so long ago as 
1875, by the late Mortimer Collins, in one of his 
weekly ‘ Adversaria,’ which were to be read in 
the St. James’s Chronicle, that did not long survive 
him. He cites, as does Mr. 
the last stanza of the ‘ Agincourt’; and takes 
occasion to observe that ‘‘ Agincourt was as much 
greater than Balaclava as Drayton than Tennyson”; 
concluding by asking if ‘‘ you see where Tennyson 
gets metre and thought.” W. F. Watter. 


“Sacerpotes Coronati” (8 §. iii, 128),— 
Dugdale, I quote from the third and latest edition, 
has some account of the grant made to the Dean 
and Canons of St. Paul’s by Sir William le Baud, 
knight, in the reign of Edward I., of a doe on the 
feast of the conversion of the patron saint, and of 
a buck in summer on the feast of the commemora- 
tion of St. Paul. He says that,— 

“ The reception of the doe and buck was, till Queen 
Elizabeth's days, solemnly performed at the steps of the 
Quire, by the Canons of this Cathedral attired in their 
sacred vestments, and wearing garlands of flowers on 
their heads; and the horns of the buck carried on the 
top of a spear, in procession, round about within the 
body of the Church, with a great noise of horn-blowers, 
as the learned Camden, upon his own view of both, 
affirmeth,”—P, 12. 

His reference is not very full, being only to 
‘*Camd. in Mid.” The two festivals of St. Paul 
are, of course, January 25 and June 30. 

Dean Milman, in his ‘ Annals’ (second edition, 
p. 252), observes that “these gifts were always 
received at the west door of St. Paul’s, conducted 
without, about, within, the Church up to the High 
Altar with noisy merriment.” He quotes a 
from Machyn’s ‘Diary’ (p. 141, anno 1557), 
modernizing that estimable person’s eccentric 
spelling. I will venture, however, to restore it; 
though, the original MS. being defective, the editor 
of the ‘ Diary’ has been compelled to complete the 
entry from other sources :— 

“(The last day of June, Saint Paul's day, was a 
procession at S. Paul's. There was a priest of eve , 
parryche of the dyosses of Londun [ with a cope, and the 
bishop] of Londun wayreng ys myter; and after cam [a 
fat buck] and ys hed with the hornes borne a-pone a 
baner [pole, and] xl hornes blobyng a-for the boke and 

iyna, 


(D. of Lanc., Div. 3 and 4) made in 10 Jac. L, it | be-b 


appears that there were as many as twenty-nine 
copyholders of the manor who each paid a ‘‘ Smok 


Henn,” or in lieu thereof for every hen, 12d. The 
Loughton Court Rolls furnish also an instance of 


‘* Imagine Bonner,” says Dean Milman, “ mitred 
in the midst of this strange tripudiation. Pleasant 
relaxation from burning heretics! Have we not 
got back to our Diana worship ?” 
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I ought to have said above that the said buck 
and doe were given by Sir William “in lieu of 
twenty-two acres of land, lying within the lordship 
of Westlee, in com. Essex,” belonging to the Canons 
of St. Panl’s, “and by them granted to him and 
his heirs, to be enclosed within his park of Toring- 
ham, whereunto they lay adjacent.” So Dugdale, 
loco citato, with many additional details. 

W. Sparrow Simpson. 


The following occurs in Southey’s ‘Com- 
mon Place Book,’ iv. 414. The reference is “ Cam- 
den, p. 315 ":— 

« T have heard that the stag which the family of Baud, 
in Essex, were bound to pay for certain lands, used to be 
received at the steps of the quire by the priests of the 
church, in their eacerdotal robes, and with garlands of 
flowers about their heads.” 


My late friend the learned Dr. Rock says :— 


“There was another, though less usual kind of adorn- 
ment, of which our native antiquaries seem unaware, 
and no modern liturgist has taken any notice ; on parti- 
cular ions the custom was in England for the clergy 
to wear a garland twined about the head. Crowned 
with roses and honeysuckle and other sweet-smelling 
flowers, the canons and vicars of some of our Cathedrals, 
and the clergy in not a few of our parishes, walked forth 
in solemn array at the great processions of the year; 
and on the festival of the saint under whose name their 
dear old church was dedicated to Almighty God ; and 
besides this, went through all the Divine service of the 
day having on these wreaths of blooming flowers. 

“Such a becoming practice was not confined to Eng- 
land; Germany, France, and Italy followed it; and as 
the clergy of those countries went forth, bearing in 
triumphant gladness the body of our Lord in the bleased 
Eucharist, through the streets and squares of the densely 
—— city, or along the highways and by-ways of the 

wly village and the little hidden hamlet of a rural 
parish, they had nothing on their heads but a wreath of 
roses; and the old men and the young, the choir of 
singing-boys, and the youthful maidens clad in white 
Were all garlanded with roses, In some towns 

road was it the custom for the good parish priest 
to go every year, his brow entwined with newly- 
thered buds of the rose and orange-biossom, and 
olding in his hand a posy of the sweetest roses nicely 
arranged, with his loved and loving flock crowded about 
him, to do homage to the bishop seated on his episcopal 
chair in the cathedral: in other places, did he who had 
been just called to the priesthood, walk with a crown of 
flowers around his head to the altar upon which he was 
then about to offer np, for the first time, the holy and 
adorable sacrifice of the Mass,”"—‘ Church of our Fathers,’ 
vol. ii. pp. 72-77. 

The learned author gives in notes at the bottom 
of the pages a large body of illustrative extracts, 
The late Edmund Waterton, in his ‘ Pietas Mari- 
ana Britannica,’ p. 198, also refers to this custom. 

Epwarp Pgacock, 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


**Crocopite” §. iii. 127)—The song of 
‘The Bashful Man’ is at least ten years older than 
1850. I have it, copied by my mother before her 
marriage, which was in 1840. 

C. F. S. Warrex, M.A. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
Sanchi and its Remains. By General F. C. Maisey, 


H.M.’s Indian Army. (Kegan Paul & ~~ 
NEARLY three-quarters of a century have elapsed since 
Capt. Fell, an officer of the East India Company's Army, 
aid a visit to the celebrated Stupa, or Tope, of Sanchi, 
n Central India, and recorded his impressions in one of 
the early volumes of the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. About thirty years later the ruins attracted 
the attention of two officers of the old Bengal Engineers, 
Capt. J. D. Cunningham, the historian of the Sikhs, 
who was the political agent at Bhopal, and his brother, 
the present Sir Alexander Cunningham, who still sur- 
vives as the doyen of Indian archzologists. The latter 
officer, in conjunction with the author of this handsome 
quarto, made a careful survey of the remains, and the 
results of their labours were embodied in ‘The Bhilsa 
Topes,’ a work of the highest scientific value, which has 
now become a rarity. This undertaking was a labour of 
love on the part of these officers, for the practical genius 
of Lord Dalhousie took little or no interest in antiquarian 
research, and the Begum of Bhophal, in whose state the 
remains are situated, regarded them as merely the relics 
of a barbarous creed which it was anathema to a pious 
Mussulman to endeavour to preserve. The consequence 
was that the monuments fell into decay, the fine gate- 
ways remained as they had fallen, exposed to the vicis- 
situdes of wind and weather, and vegetable under- 
growth gradually undermined and disjointed the careful 
morticing of the stonework. Thirteen or fourteen years 
ago this state of things was brought to the notice of the 
Government of India by the political authorities in 
Central India, and the Curator of Ancient Monuments 
was commissioned to clear away the jungle and restore 
so far as possible to their original appearance the fallen 
portions of the enclosure and gateways of the principa? 
structure, 
The primary object of General Maisey’s work is ‘‘ to 
i on record a full and connected description of the 
chi memorials, and to show their connexion with 
religious systems antecedent to what is now called Bud- 
dhism.” Whether he has succeeded in effecting the 
latter part of his design may, perhaps, be questioned. 
The position that the great Stupa at Sanchi beionged 
to a religion which was “closely allied to Sun, Fire, 
and Elemental worship” is strongly combated by 
General Cunningham in an introductory note which he 
has contributed to General Maisey’s work. There are 
points on which it is not likely that archzologists will 
ever come to any definite conclusion, but it may be 
regarded as certain that the large Stupa is one of the 
earliest monuments of Buddhism in India, and that the 
elaborate sculptures which ornament the gateways afford 
valuable representations of life in an Indian Court two 
thousand years ago, Except in one important particular, 
it is remarkable how little it seems to have differed 
from life in an Indian Court at the present day. The 
rocessions, the nautches, the very headstalls of the 
orses, and the ankus, or hook with which the mahout’ 
guides the movements of his elephant, might all have 
been bodily transferred to the stone from the Jaipur or 
Gwalior of to-day. But the sculptures show that no 
function, religious or festive, was considered complete 
in those early days without the enlivening influence of 
female society, and that the austerity which the practice 
of linked with the performance of 
ceremonial duties no in the joyous life of - 
Architecturally these monuments are interesting from. 
the fact that no cement whatever was used in their 
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construction, the whole of the stonework of the pali- 
sade and gateways having been joined on the “ mortice 
and tenon principle.” It is, in short, an example of 
“carpentering in stone” on a very massive scale, Few, 
perhaps, of the travellers who in yearly increasi 

numbers pass over the plains and uplands of Cent 

India on their iy Fe view the wonders of Agra and 
Delhi are aware that within easy access of a station on 
the Indian Midland Railway stand some of the most 
ancient and interesting moouments of the religious and 
social life of India at a period which was anterior to 
the birth of the Christian religion. To those who visit 
India with an earnest desire to study the present in the 
light of the past, and to learn to discriminate between 
what is essential in Indian life and what is merely acci- 
dental and accessory, we strongly recommend that 
General Maisey’s book should be taken as a companion 
and guide in their investigations. The numerous illus- 
trations, which are faithful reproductions of drawings 
taken by General Maisey on the spot, add greatly to 
the value of the work, and help to give it the authorita- 


tive character which it deserves. 
The Lincoln Pocket Guide. By the late Sir Charles 
Anderson, Bart. Third Edition. Edited and revised 


by the Rev. A. R, Maddison. (Stanford.) 
Tus, one of the brightest, com and most 
learned of guide-books, is no unworthy “ Remain” (as 
it would have been styled in years gone by) of the 
venerable scholar, antiquary, and county gentleman who 
bas recently d away. And no better choice than 
that of Mr. Maddison for editor could have been made, 
The little volume is prefaced by a brief but very sym- 
pathetic sketch of Sir Charles's life by his old friend 
Sir George Prevost. The following notes may be use- 
ful for the next edition, P. 80, Sheffield, Earl of Mul- 
grave, created Marquis of Normanby by William IIL, 
was made Duke of Buckinghamshire by Queen Anne, 
On p. 148, the suggestion of making the organ serve for 
nave services ea has been carried = for some 
yeare. On p. , the remark on wrongly removing 
the plaster from the vault of the Angel Choir might be 
made applicable to that of the Chapter House, p, 151 
On p. 163, the Dolphins almost 
do with the Dauphin of France, 


Epochs of American History.—The Formation of the 

Union, 1750-1829. By A. B. Hart, (Longmans & Co. 
Our American friends sometimes remark that they fin 
English people deplorably ignorant of the national his- 
tory of the Great Republic. Of Washington and the 
War of Iudependence we most of us know something, 
and also of that terrible time, some thirty years 
when slavery perished in a sea of blood; but of 
intervening years, fruitful as they were in building up 
the resources of a great nation, most of ue have been 
content to know but little. We would plead that ina 
great degree this has not been our fault. Who has there 
been to instruct us! The histories of the United States 
that have hitherto been written are, for the most part, 
dull reading. They are very long, and often — pro- 
vincial. Mr. Hart has discovered that to e his 
book attractive it is necessary to have the idea of pro- 
portion always before him. This is the chief character- 
istic of his work. We do not know that he has told us 
anything which we might not find elsewhere, but he has 
put the leading facts of American history in sequence, 
and only dwelt on those which have proved themselves 
to be important factors in the growth of the nation. 

We may further remark that Mr. Hart never writes 
asa partisan. It is impossible to tell which among the 


great names that flit before us has the greatest attrac- 
tion for him. 


It is impossible for him to have studied 


certainly had nothing to Books 


the hi of his country with the care that is here 
manif without preferences having developed them- 
selves. To his readers they are, however, non-existent. 
The bibliographical and other references with which 
each of his twelve chapters is introduced will be of much 
service to English students, many of whom do not know 
what are the best authorities on the various phases of 
American history. There are some useful Distorical 

By John O'Hagan, (Kegan Paul & Co.) 


maps and a very good index. 

Joan of Are, 

TuIs monograph, contributed in 1858 to the Atlantis 
the late Judge of the Supreme Court of Judicature tine. 
land), is reprinted by his wife, It is written from a 
Roman Catholic standpoint, and its republication is 
intended to further the beatification of the warlike 
maiden. 

Messrs, Cuatro & Wrinpvus have issued, in four 
volumes, a new and goodly edition of Charles Reade’s 
immortal story of The Cloister and the Hearth, Scott's 
‘Quentin Durward,’ even, gives no such picture of life 
at the dawn of Renaissance as this book, as dear to the 
scholar as to the general public, supplies. In its present 
convenient and attractive form it is likely to in a 
fresh lease of popularity. The same firm sends a col- 
lection of the magazine articles and stories of Mr, Clark 
Russell. These constitute, as has been said, a marine 
— and are the best sea sketches ever supplied. 
reading, and beget a half 

for a period of enfo leisure valescence, 
when all could be devoured. 


We have received from Mr. Richard ——y by Croy- 


don, The to (patented), an instrument by which 
bere | in cipher that defies detection can be accom- 
plish Full explanations are given, and the inventor 


offers a prize to the first person who will publish the key 
to a cryptogram which he uses, For those who need to 
use such devices it seems likely to be useful. 


Messrs. Kecan Pavt & Co.announce a | 
list of books about books, in which Mr, W. J. Hardy's 
‘History of Book-plates,” Mr. F, Madan’s ‘ Books in 
Manuscript,’ and Mr. Gordon Duff's ‘Early Printed 
are pleasantly conspicuous. 


Hotices to Corresyoudents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

J. E.—* Pearl of the East,” qy. Zenobia? “ Twin 
Sons of Jove,” qy. Castor and Pollux? “ Divine Pagan,” 
qy. Hypatia? “The Gnome King,” “The Duchess,” 
“Gaol Hamilton,” and “ First Secretary of Continental 
Congress” we cannot identify, but must leave to our 

rs, 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to“ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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STANDARD AUTHORS’ 


ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS. Eorrioy. 


or the Volumes bound separately, 5s. each. This Edition contains Three Portraits of Mr. Browning at 


in Sets, ; 
different periods of life, and a few Illustrations. 


WORKS. 


16 vols. crown 8vo. bound 


Contents :—1. Pauline ; and Sordello.—2. Paracelsus; and Strafford.—3. Pippa Passes ; King Victor and King Charles ; 
The Return of the Druses; and A Soul's Tragedy. Witb a Portrait of Mr. Browning.—4. A Blot in the 'Scutcheon ; 


Colombe’s Birthday; and Men and Women.—5. Dramatic Romances ; and Christmas 
In a Balcony ; and Dramatis Persone. With a Portrait of Mr. Browning.—8. T 

With Two Illustrations.—9. The Ring and the Book. 
With a Portrait of Guido Franceschini.—11. Balaustion’s Adventure; Prince Hohenstiel- 


Lyrics; and Luria.—7. 
Book. Books I. to IV. 
Book. Books IX, to XII. 


ve and Easter = Dramatic 
ne Ring and the 
Books V. to VIII.—10. The Ring and the 


schwangau, Saviour of Society; and Fifine at the Fair.—12. Red Cotton Night-Cap Country; and The Inn Album.— 
13. Aristophanes’ Apology 3 and the Agamemnon of Aischylus.—1l4. Pacchiarotto; La Saisiaz; and The Two Poets of 
dyls, 


Croisic.—15. Dramatic 
Parleyings with Certain People of Importance in their Day. 


First Series; Dramatic Idyls, Second Series ; and Jocoseria.—16. Ferishtah’s Fancies; and 


With a Portrait of Mr. Browning. 


Also Mr. BROWNING’S last Volume, ASOLANDO: Fancies and Facts. 
Ninth Edition. 5a. 


Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S POETICAL WORKS, 


Epition. 6 vols. small crown 8vo. 5s. each. This Edition contains Five Portraits of Mrs. Browning at different 


periods of life, and a few Illustrations. 


*,* Vol. VI, AURORA LEIGH, can also be had bound and lettered as a Separate Volume, 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. Eprtioy. 


10 vols. large crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


Vignette Title-Page. 


Each Volume illustrated by a 


Contents :—Old Kensington—The Village on the Cliff—Five Old Friends and a Young Prince—To Esther, &c.—Blue- 
beard’s Keys, &c.—The Story of Elizabeth; Two Hours; From an Island—Toilers and Spinsters—Miss Angel; Fulham 


Lawn—Miss Williamson's Divagations—Mrs. Dymond. 


WORKS BY THE LATE MATTHEW 
ARNOLD. 
LAST ESSAYS on CHURCH and RELIGION. 


With a Preface. Crown Svo. 7s. 
MIXED ESSAYS. Second Edition. Crown 
Bvo. 9s. 


ents -— Democracy — — Irish Catholicism and 
Liberalism— Porro Unum est Necessorium—A Guide to English 
ture—Falkiand—A French Critic on Milton—A French Critic on Goethe 
—George Sand. 


LITERATURE and DOGMA: an Essay 


towards a Better Apprehension of the Bible. Popular Edition, with 
a New Preface. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


GOD and the BIBLE: a Sequel to ‘Literature 


| eel Popular Edition, with a New Preface. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 


ST. PAUL and PROTESTANTISM. With 


other Essays. Popular Edition, with a New Preface. Crown 8vo. 
2a 6d. 


Contents -—S8t. Paul and Protestantiem—Puritanism and the Church of 
Engiand— Modern Dissent—A Comment on Christmas. 


CULTURE and ANARCHY: an Essay in 


Political amd Social Criticiem. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


IRISH ESSAYS, and Others. Popular 


Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


ON the STUDY of CELTIC LITERATURE. 


Popuiar Edition. Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. 
PASSAGES from the PROSE WRITINGS of 


MATTHEW AKNOLD. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Contents :—1. Literature. 2. Politics and Society. 3. Philesopby and 
Religion. 


WORKS BY JOHN ADDINGTON 
SYMONDS. 
RENAISSANCE in ITALY: Age of the 


Despots. Second Edition. Demy Svo. 16s. 


RENAISSANCE in ITALY: The Revival of 
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